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‘NEW YORK, MAY 5, 1860, 


Hitevature. 


SPRING SONGS. 
BY ISA CRAIG. 


Spring is abroad! 

There is life in the air, 

There is life in the clod ; 

On the earth everywhere 

There is life and to spare, 
Spring is abroad. 





No trumpet is blown, no earthquake is heaving, 
Yet each seed its rent cerements and dark grave is leaving— 
An infinite power, 
Between orchard alleys, 
Beside water-courses, 
Oa bills and through valleys, 
Musters the forces 
Of grass, leaf, and flower. 


From the bare black earth the enowdrop peers, 
And the sod is pierced by a million spears— 

Tioy spears, in sheaf and rank, 

over field and bank— 

These to form the lily’s guard ; 

These from rifling winds to ward 

The purple and gold of the crocus crown ; 

Those to life to her regal seat 

Over their heads the shining wheat. 


The brave old tree with his branches brown, 
Through which the moon and the stars look down ; 
Ab, pot the brightest beam of noon 
Could reach his heart ia his leafy June! 
Never a wail bath the rude wind wrung 
From him, the sharpest bullets of bail 
Made po dint in bis close ribbed mail, 
And at each buffet he whistled and sung. 
Can be feel at bis feet 


Stir in its sleep ; 
That up from bis roots 
To his topmost shoots 
A tingling sense of joy awakes, 
Swelli heart till out be shakes 
Bis lady branmned geament grit ; 
And the wind comes smoothing each silken fold 
Witb sighs, like a changeling’s mean dismay, 
When the beggar, as poor and old, 
Turns kivg, and wears his rich array. 


Tn the time of 
If the sun but fing 
A amile to the wint’ry sod, 
Her heart will swell, 
And io bud and bell, 
She will bloom her joy abroad. 


And — deeds, 
Like flowers, have seeds— 
From beauty, beauty grows ; 
From eye to eye 
Smiles multiply, 
And joy’s bright blossom blows. 


From their beds the 
Ringing sott—prepare ! prepare ! 
Tige, 


og 
The snowdrop bells that they may b: 
floweretes fair! mins 


ig eyes, 
bridegroom ean is in the skies! 


Biow, breeze of spring ! 
~ Biow soft as 

snowdrop that may bring 
Flowers on ber Midepaih tetae, 
Flowers to her who is my epring, 

ite 

ith em eyes, 

Her bridal sun is in the skies! 


— 


BLUE AND YELLOW. 
(Concluded. ) 
V.— FITZ WINS ONE ELECTION AND LOSES ANOTHER. 

a see Beau’s face a es ye he bad turned 7 Spe 
was to ma a a was as good a bit of as to 

Bee Mouton “ A Clatter.”’ 
mad, Randolph,” be began, when 
“To fly in the face of the bo- 
rough like that—to their pet parson’s fiancée—to outwit their most 
influential housebolder—to get youreelf called every name they can lay 
their tongue to,—how the deuce de you think that’s likely to forward 


The 


your election ?” 
Fitz lay back and laughed without ing for five minutes. 
et, may laugh,” growled Beau. “ You won't Jaugh when you see 


nothing to show for it.” 
“That’s your fault,” pat in Fitz, “for spending euch a lot on unholy 
ar ees What sort of face would you show in Court of Inquiry ?” 
“I should like to know,” continued Beau, more furious every word he 


uttered, ¢ what a bit of a girl is worth to lose an election for? Girls 
are as as green peas, but you won’t find free boroughs as easy to 
poten A pretty row we | bave in the town! Won’t the Blues 
priot about you! Won’t there just be choice epithets chalked 
after your name on the walls! Won’t the Post catch 
hold of it, and reke up every one of your love affairs, y 
pice ones some of ’em are, as / know, since I was called in to settle ’em! 
Won't old Blue Bar move heaven and earth to keep out! Well, all 
I can say is, that you are more fit fora private asylum than a ratioaal 


Beau flung out of the room, too irate to 


five handred pounds six shillings and eightpence gone, and | be 


therefore to be sided with. The Blues were frantic with delight at being 
able to damage the Yellow member, who, somehow, had been making 

nd in spite of them ; aod Barnardiston, of course, was furious, not 
| aoe techurch was thrown over, for Whitecharch had turned his 
affections towards the good working qualities of Caroline, but because 
the man he bated worst in the whole county—bandsome, reckless, bold 
republican Fitz—had cheated him out of the chance of acoronet. The 
very day Valencia accepted Randolph she refused little Lord Verdant, 
and so enraged was the great Tory, that he told Valencia to leave his 
roof, and sent Fitz's letters back unopened. Poor Val, who, having her 
mamma on ber side, however, did not mind it so much, took refuge with 
Edith Levison, Levison himself being indignant with Baroardiston for 
his folly and ill-bred opposition to a match so much better than the one 
first looked for ; and in the sultry summer days and the long summer 
evenings Fitz and Val passed many a. pleasant hour under the shady 
trees of Elm Court, while in the little bigotted, quarrelling, peppery 
town four miles off, the Cantitborough men were blackening his name in 
committee-rooms, and the Cantitborough women were pulliog her to 
smithereens at their tea fights. 

The day that beats the Derby for stirring English phlegm into mad 
excitement—the day when Blue and Yellow rise rampant against each 
other—the day when the demon of Party breaks loose, when the Uo 
washed smashed each other’s heads to their full satisfaction, when voters 
are locked up in durance vile and plied with hocussed grog, aod torn 
bitber and thither by distracted cabs—when men work, aud wear, and 
quarrel, and growl, and swear by a bit of blue ribbon as if it were the 
sole stay of the country, and grasp at a yellow baoner as though it were 
the mainstay of liberty—the election-day dawned on Cantitborough, the 
sun shining extra bright, as if laughing with its jolly round face at the 


baby play these little pigmies below fancied of such universal import- | P 


ance. 

The nomination-day arrived, and each separate Cantitburgher uprose 
from bis bed with the solemn conviction that the destinies of Eagland 
bung on his own individual hands, Beau spiasbed through his bath with 
the rapidity of a water-dog, brushed his whiskers as hastily as a Cantab 
too late for chapel, and dressed himself in mach the same eager excite- 
ment as a Cornet harnessing for bis first parade. 

“ Seven o’clock, and that fellow not up!” growled Beau, performing 
fanfaronade on his candidate’s door. 

“ What the devil are you makiog that row for?” responded Fitz. 
“ Why can’t you take things quietly ?” 

“ If 1 had, I wonder how you'd stand,” swore Beau, “on the poll to- 
day! Not up! when Smith, and Salter, and Verdant will be in the towa 
by nine fall fig, and all your committee will be looking out for you at 
half-past at the Ten Bells!” 

Fitz laughed. 

“ You and Fan go and get your breakfast, and go into Cantitborough, 
whether I’m up or not. And, I say, Beau, sead Soames to me, and order 
some oae to saddle Rumpunch, will you?” . 

“ Go into Cantitborough without Aim! He’s certainly mad,” mut- 
tercd Beau, insolilogiy. Being, however, of a philosophic tura of mind, 
be aod I ate a good breakfast, though uograced by the presence of our 
host, “Why is that fellow so late?’ said Beaa filty times to each cup 
of coffee. “ Eigtt o’clock, by Jove! and we sball be a mortal hour get- 
ting into procession and going to the town. Do ring the bell, Fan— 


-| ring it loud. Thaok you. James, go and see if your master is up.” 


“ Can't make anybody hear, sir,” said James, returoing. 

“Not heart Biess my soul, it’s very extraordinary!” said Bean, 
looking the picture of unutterable worry and woe. “ Fitz must have 
taken an overdose of opiam. Confound him! what did he get in love 
for? I’il call bim myself.” Up went Beau and battered at the door, 
with not the slightest success. “I say, Fitz! Fitz! are you deaf, or 
dead, or what?” shouted Beau, forgetting that in the event of either 
bypothesis Fitz would be the last person calculated to give him an aa- 
ewer. “God bless me!” cried Beau, bursting the door open, “ where are 
you? If ever there was a wayward, obstinate, provoking——” Beau 
sto} in astonishment too great for speech. room was empty, the 

empty, Fitz, Rover, and Soames departed, all the drawers open, a 
portmanteau on the floor, and shirte, aud coats, and brushes, snd boots 
tossed about as when a man has packed io a hurry and left behind all the 
things he did not want. “ Bolted, by Heaven!’’ cried Beau. ‘ Where's 
gone? What's be done? He is mad—he must be mad! Send the 
servants offeverywhere! Where, in the devil’s name, can he be flown? 
Oh, curse it, Fan, what is to be done?” 

That was more than I could tell him. We did send the men every- 
where, but they could not find their master, nor Soames either. Beau 
bad a faint idea of ng the pond, in case Val had jilted him and 
Fitz bad thrown himeelf into watery grave ; but then it was aot proba- 
ble that Soames was immolated as well. Niue o’clock strack : there 
were the Yellow men with the Yellow banners, and the Yellow ribbons, 
and the Yellow band, and yet no candidate. My father, who would have 


g 


—= 


Randolph Fitzhardinge! Beau’s triumph was magoificent, it smashed 


, hollow all the mural crowns that ever were manufactured ; and it was 
| worth a guinea to see him in it, mercurial as quicksilver, rapid as a 
‘champagne cork, 7 as a ferret on his foes, and winning as a widow 


bent on conquest to friends, haranguing these, arguing with those, 
thanking a fat councilman, and pledgiug a thin churchwarden, talking 
up for the Queen aod down for the ope, agreeing with everybody 
and offending none, telling them poor Fitz was Prussian Blue when 
he left him, and rapidly progressing towards Indigo, but had now taken 
4 a turn, as he had just heard by a messenger, thanks be to, 

c., &o. 

Yes, Beau was grand on that day, and never more effective than when, 
at twelve o'clock at night, having shaken the last band, and drunk the 
last glass, and talked the last solemn talk with the solema committee, he 
sprang on bis horse in the Ten Bells yard to tear over to Hollywood to 
see how his poor friend was. He had just bis foot in the stirrap, and 
I was on my back, receiving no end of condolences for my brother’s 
most ill-timed attack from three or four of the principal of the commit- 
tee, when a hand was laid on my knee, and an awful voice, which I knew 
only too well, said, in tones the fac-simile of the first tragedian’s at the 
Royal Grecian. 

“Mr. Francis Fitzhardinge, you are a scoundrel and a liar!” 

“ Hallo!” said I, “ mild language! I am used to gentlemen, sir, not 
to Billingsgate. What the devil do you meaan——” 

“ What do you mean, sir,” stormed Mr. Barnardiston, “ by daring to 
come before an assembly of upright, loyal, God-feariog citizens with a 
lie on your lips? What do you mean by joining in a vile plot to trick a 
whole ap aye and rob a parent of a child-—” : ; 

“ Take care, old gentleman ; you’re talkiag libel,” interrapted Beau, 
leasantly. “ The cognac’s been too much for you. Go home and sleep 
it off, for it don’t do for the Romaas to see their pet Cincinaatus a little 
the worse for——” 

“ Hold your tongue, sir,” screamed Barnardiston, purple with rage, 
“or, by Heaven, I'll fad a way to make you. How dared you come 
here—both of youa—and tel! the whole borough that the cursed villain 
you éall friend and brother——” 

“ Gently, gently, my dear sir; remember how you compromise your- 
self,” put io Beau, with most solicitous courtesy. 

“ The consummate rascal,” pursued Barnardiston, flercer than ever, 
waxing into sarcasm—* I meaa the hoaourable gentleman, the noble- 
bearted, high spirited Liberal candidate, who has saeaked out of a con- 
test in which be knew he could not win, and ordered his obliging agent 
and his boy-brother to chicane a whole towa with some garbled folly of 
the cholera to screeii his private marriage with the daughter of one whom 
ber father would sooner see——”’ 

“ Eb !—what !—what did you say? Married!” cried Beau, nonplassed 
for once in bis life. 

“ Ay, sir; married. And you koow it as well as I, despite your ad- 
a ie acting, which would do credit to Macready,” sneered the Arch- 

lae. 

“ By Heavens, if I had known !” swore Beau, furiously ; then 
and changed his tone. “ Married, you say, and to your daughter? Well, 
I congratulate you. You must feel uacommoaly pleased ; it isa mach 
bigber match than you could bave looked for.” 

araardiston was perfectly black in the face. He turned himself, with 
his back to us, and began to harangue the committee-men, who looked 
scared out of their lives : 

“ Fellow-citizens !——” 

“td Ab! that’s the correct style,” eaid Beau ; “it’s so beautifally pa- 
otic. 

‘Mea of Cantitborough, I appeal to you. Judge between me and the 
honourable gentleman you bave chosen to represent you. We have been 
separated by politics, but we are old fellow-townsmen, and you will give 
me a patient hearing. Mr. Fitzbardinge comes down to canvaes a bo- 
rough which bas only heard of him before through wildness and follies 
which disgrace his name. He meets a i a young girl, an innocent 
girl—who is betrothed of her own will to one of the purest-minded, 
eweetest-natured men that ever breathed—a man whom you heave crowned 
with the honour of your reverence and esteem ——” 

“ Aad Easter offeriags, with which he bays whisky that makes his in- 
spiration,” interpolated Beau. 

“A man whom you all revere and love, and whose heart is locked ap 
in this young girl’s affections——” 

“ Or her ten pounds.” 

“ What does this villain—I can use no milder term, gentlemen—do, but 
seduce these fond and pure affections from the holy man who once held 
them—woo her, win her, persuade her to break off th: ties of her engage- 
meat, and fetter herself anew to him. I refuse my consent, because I 
ieept Mr. Fitsbardinge’s character to peril my child’s happiness in his 

eeping 

“ Because you thought Verdant was hanging after her,” interrupted 





been there, had been all along too ill to take any part inthe election, | Beau. 


and this very nomination-day was chained to his room with his old foe— 

t. In that half-hour I am sure poor Beau lost as much flesh as a 

jockey before the 

ration. “Perhaps he’ll turn up in the town; if not, we must tell ’em 

he’s seriously ill. B I wish he’d been at York before he 
t me on such a fool’s errand.” 

Into Cantitborough we rode, with many shouts and enthusiastic rashes 
out from the cottages we passed; aud into the market-place we weat 
with great row and glory, save that we were a procession without a head. 
There was little Verdant, meeker than ever after Valencia’s rejection, 
looking like a noodle, with bis father and a galaxy of titles at the head of 
bis procession ; and there was Le Hoop Smith, bland and smiling, at the 
head of his; and fat, yellow old Salter at the head of his. And where 
was Fi:e—the handsome, dashing Fitz, whom the women were crowded 
to admire acd the mob to cheer?—at the head of Ais, that gorgeous Yel- 
low display which, thanks to untiring Beau, was grown popular even io 
Bive Cantitborough? And when the Blaes saw not Rampunch and bis 
rider, were they not frantic with triumph? and were not Fitz’s commit- 
tee in an agony of wonder and dread, and the women io a state of be- 
moaning = ap age woe, and the mob in a frantic fit of excitement and 

* t the custom of mobs from all ages downwards? And 
was not Beau—poor Beau—distracted in his own mind, and worried like 
@ fox with fifty packs after him—more ioimitably cool, and confident, 
and less, thaa any mao could possibly be pictured, when he set the 
mayor’s bair straight upon end with an account of the frightful attack of 
cholera that bad seized poor Fitz in the morning ; distracted the com- 
mittee with assurances that he had left their candidate as blue as the 
lapis lazuli ring oo bis finger, and ia mortal danger of his life ; ap- 
pealed so toucbingly to the enlightened mea of Cantitborough not 
to allow the unfortunate invalid’s cause to be injured ; and conducted 
bimeelf altogether so brilliantly, that the Blues whispered in knots in 
dismay ! 

Yes, Beau was magnificent that day, I confess, though he did push me 
aside as a thundering muff when I made a mistake, and told one of the 
committee my brotber bad broken bis ankle the night before—yes, Beau 
was glorious, | admit, The proceedings began with the crier’s bell and 
the mayor’s oration, which was entirely unheard from calls from the 
crowd of “Go it, old Baldhead!” “ Speak up, old Malt-and-Hops !” 
“ How many nine gallons did Salter order?” and like personal allusions 
to bis occupation. Then uprose old Barnardiston, who was not very 
cordially received, for the simple reason that be was the hardest magis- 
trate on the bench ; however, the vovnedamy Koel a My head woeo 
proposed as a fitting representative for ree, loyal, rable, 
enlightened, and all the rest of it borough, the son of the noble and ge 
nerous House of Cockadoodle, the bene!actors and pat of Cantiu 
rough. After his seconder came two out-and-out Blues, who proposed 
the gentle and intellectual Le Hoop Smith, of Hooping Hall, Pottle- 
shire ; and two more, who put forward that public spirited, benevolent, 
and large-hearted gentleman, Curry Salter, late of the Bengal Infantry ; 
aod then two Liberals arose, in a wild storm of mad cheers and savage 

lis, to offer to the borough, as a member, Randolph Fitzbardinge, 
Enq. of Hollywood and Evansdale, who had been most unbappily stricken 
down by illness at the very moment be was mounting his horse, to come 
and bave the honour of addressing them in person. And now up got lit- 
tle Beau, as plucky as a game cock, and began to tell them how it was 
that he was compelled to take their candidate’s place, So ingeniously 
did 
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“ Well, we must go,” said he, in sheer despe- | heart 





“I reject his suit. What does he do? He induces her to brave 
me with all the open disobedience which cuts so keenly to a father's 





“ Turn on Lear—a quotation will save you no end of trouble,” said 
Beau, kindly. 

* He persuades her to go and reside » 

“ When you'd turned ber oft of your house.” 
. “To reside with people to whom I have the most marked objeo- 
on 








_ bs did you court Levison, so hard, then, to take your pretty 
jece 

“ The most marked objection. I distinctly forbid her marria She 
wants two years of her majority ; and so this scoundrel——Passion gets 
the better of me, sirs!” 

“ Or Cockadoodle’s comet wine does.” 

“ When I tell you that Mr. Randolph Vitzhardinge takes the day of 
his nomination—the day he knew I should be tied to town endeavourin 
to serve my country’s intereste—to marry my poor child privately, wi 
no witnesses bat the Levisons, in the charch at Elm Court, at ten o'clock 
this moroing. I need comment no further on the miserable trick 
which you, gentlemen, and all the rest of Cautitborough, have been du: 
to-day. I only ask you, as fellow-townsmen, once private friends, and 
always, Low friends in the common cause of trath and honour, to side 
with me, never allow this destroyer of home peace, this wild, unprin- 
cipled scoundrel, to represent in the senate of our nation this free, loyal, 
and Protestant borough.” 

“Gentlemen, bear my version,” began Beau. 

“ Will you listen to a villain’s employe t’”’ pursued Barnardiston. 

“I give you my honour——” cried 

“ What is his bonour worth ?” shouted Baraardiston. 

“ Will you bear me ?” 

“ Will you believe bim ?” 

Tumaltuous was the scene, frightful the commotion, terrific the tem- 
pest of Blue and Yellow which raged over devoted Cantitborough. Blues 
aod Yellows swarmed into the Ten Bells yard; Blues and Yellows 
surged round mioe and Beau’s horses ; Blues and Yellows asked fran- 
ticly what was the row, and carrying off but an unintelligible version, 
— as the next best plan, to kick up a row on their own account. 

ey screamed, and shouted, and pummelied each others’ shoalders, and 
[oc wee others’ heads, and bh , and yelled, and swore, and cud- 
gelled, 

Fought as only men can fight who know the reason why. 
In vain the Yellow agent tried to speak. Every elegant missile that the 
dark night could allow to come to hand was pelted at bim and me; in 
vain the Blue leaders tried to tarn the tamalt to account; the mob, who 
being ia a mood to pelt, would have pelted the moon could they have 
got at her, forced {bem to retreat, covered with much obloqay and still 
more rotten egg. Smash, crash went half the windows in the place ; la- 
dies rasbed from their couches in nighteaps and bysteria ; policemen 
turned and fled, or used their trancheons in some private grudge ; not a 
Town and Gown now, even with Fighting Bob or the first of the fancy 
in surplice and mor-board to help us, ever beat it ; aud at last, in sheer 
desperation, baviog satiated ourselves with enough hard hittiog to last 
a twelvemonth, Beaa and I set spars to oar horses, and knocking down, 
tation, some three handred men and boys, fought our 

way out of the town, and galloped oa to Hollywood in silence. 

“ By Heaven!” said Beau, his set teeth, as he threw himself 
down at last in the arm chair of dining-room, thoroaghly done up 
for the first time in bis life—* by Heaven! if I’d known Fitz was such a 
cursed fool, I'd have seen him at the devil before he’d made one of me 
too. The election’s lost, smashed, ruined. I as well withdraw his 
name from the poll. To go and disgrace before all the county ; 
to lose a free borough for a bit of a girl, when pe we on ae, as 
Mashigerien cnt. eate 0 aevaiens 3 and offend bis father, his 


constituents, and bis county, ead ev: iog worth considering, from a 
fidteulous fuooy for a little Airt whom be'll'be ‘wishing at the deril in 
twelve time—two thousand pounds fifteen shillings and eight- 


pence gone for nothing! I’m a cool man—a very cool mao, generally 
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—bat I confess this does get the better of me. How shall I ever forget, 
or how will all the Cantitborough men forget, my being brought dowa 
here only t6 tell them a parcel of lies, and aot succeeding through them, 


even? By Jupiter!” and Beau sprang ap from his chair and dashed bis 


band dowa on the table with an impetus that made the bottles and 
glasses on it leap up terrified into the air—* by Japiter! I swear I'll 
never speak to your madman of a brother, Frank, or to bis confounded 
wife, as long a8 I live—never! I, the sharpest dog in all Lincoln’s Loa, 
to be done green like this!” , 

With which pathetic summary poor Bean fell back again iato his chair, 
and opened his lips no more that night. Tbe morrow dawned ; the poll 
was opened ; Beau, like a plucky soldier, sticking to his colours as long 
as there was a rag of them left, rode into Cantitborough early, and | 
with him, and made his way to the polling-booth in the midst of the yells, 
and shouts, aod fieadieh exclamations, and laughter, and derision of the 
mob, who swarmed through the streets still strewn with the débris of the 
midnight conflict. In vaia did Beau seek a hearing from his chief cou- 
stituents; in vain did he try to gather round him the committee ; ia 
vaio did he try to rally round him even a few straggling troopers to 
make a stand with him in this Thermopylwao fix. In vain! The Can- 
titburghers had been duped, and when did ever Christian live with mag- 
nanimity enough to pardon that? The news of Fitz’s marriage had 
spread throughout the town ; the Jadies were furious against Valencia 
for having hooked the only handsome man who had been seen in Cantit- 
borough for the last ten years. They made their husbands, aad sons, 
and fathers solemoly promise to withdraw their vote from such a wicked 
fellow, and the husbands, and sons, and fathers, some of them being in 
love with Val, others liking to buy religious reputation cheap by siding 
with the pet parson, and others having Fitz’s money already in their 
pockets, determiuing to hold virtuously aloof from the contest, vowed 
the required vow, and the tide of public adoration set steadily in for 
Verdant and Le Hoop Smith. 

The committees sat in their respective rooms, the mub round the 
booth danced, and shouted, and yelled, ia utter absence of police, the 
Peelers being Aors de combat from the past night’s fray ; Beau, and two 
or three staunch Liberals, stood firm, with anxious visage and heartg 
sunk to zero, The tower clock struck four—the poll was closed—the 
votes stood thus: 


Verdant............. . 550 
Le Hoop Smith...............6+ 310 
Sivas cece 406 00s casdeseepecges 200 
Pitzhardinge............ ona, ie 


Great was the exultation, great the clamour, that arose. You do not 
need to be told how the Biue banners waved, and the Blue band, in- 
flamed with triumph and purl, began to play, and the Blue members 
bowed down to the ground, and thanked the noble, intelligent, and ge- 
nerous community which bad returned them as théir representatives ; 
how the Blues insulted the Yellows with frightfal contumely, and how 
the Yellows, few in flesh but strong iu spirit, returned the compliment ; 
and how the Yellow banners struck up the Blue banners when the tri- 
umphal sion formed, and Biue heads went dowa under Yellow 
flats, and Yellow heroes collapsed Blue boots, and the remaining half of 
the windows were smashed ; aud how the uproar was at its height, when 
into the market place, spurring on Rampunach, flecked with foam, came 
the head and root of it, my brother Fitz, as handsome, as devil-may-care, 
and as cool as ever, 

Louder grew the yells, wilder the shouts, fiercer the row; up in the 
air flew the eggs and the mad and the sticks and the stones, aod all the 

pular missiles of the Great Unwashed ; but steady as a rock stood 

umpunch under Fitz's curb, and firm as a rock sat Fitz himself, in the 
midst of it, There’s nothing like pluck for pleasing or awing the cana- 
ille ; it is the one thing they will appreciate and revere. Their shouts 
hushed for a second, and they stopped in their onslaught upon him. He 
took advantage of it, and held up his band ; “ Men, listen to me for a 
minute |” 

They did listen to him (Barnardiston had been vigorously assaulted 
by a potboy, and bad gone home to the Larches), and Fitz went on: “I 
hear I have lost my election. I am sorry for it, but I could scarcely expect 
otherwise ; and if I bave preferred sesaring an election of another kind, 
I hope the constituents of Cantitborough are all too gallant and chival- 
ric gentlemen to disagree with me.” Here uprose immense cheering 
from a few, and laughter even from the enraged community, “1 can’t 
alter your decision now, but I'll try to merit a different one next time I 
contend for the honour of representing you. I have no right to ask any 
favour at your hands; but, nevertheless, 1 am going to ack two; the 
first, that you will clear my brother, Mr. Francis Fitzhardinge, aod my 


ageut and friend, Mr. Beauclero, of any imputation of knowing the true | 4 


cause of my absence, and any deliberate intention of concealing it by a 
lie. The other is, that there may be no disunton or bloodshed on my be- 
half, and no broken heads caused through my fault. Let us all agree to 
differ ; let the victorious go to their homes without insulting the van- 
quished, and the vanquished without quarrelling with the conqaerors for 
justly earned success. Let us all part in good will, and let my friends 
go to the Tea Bells and drink my health and that of my bride, if they 
will be so kind, with three times three!” 

It was a queer election speech, and without precedent, certainly, but 
in the little antiquated borough it told admirably. Never before was 
seen such an election, without doubt ; bat, somehow or other, Fitz, going 
into a new track, and doing such a thing as had never been doue before, 
got, all of a sudden, more heartily cheered, applauded, and burraed than 
the successful candidates themselves. The gentlemen of the town sneered, 
and ridiculed, and fumed about his speech being most illegal, most un- 
precedenuted, most absurd, but the Unwashed, only looking at the pluck, 
and the manliness of tone, and the flowing ~ of the Ten Bells, cheered 
him vociferously, and would have had the polling done over again if they 

ld. 


cou! 

Beau stood looking cn, with his brow knit like a Jupiter Thomas, and 
turned into the Ten Bells with a grunt. 

“ That fellow should have lived in the middle ages, with all his con- 
founded folly. And yet, devil take him, why can’t one hate him?” 

“ Will you forgive me, old boy?” laughed Fitz, following him iato a 

vate room twenty minutes after. 

“ Get out!” growled Beau, yet looking lovingly on him nevertheless. 
“ A pretty fellow you are! ing yourself look like a fool, and every- 
body else. I sh have thought you more a man of sense than to run 
med after & mere pretty face. Two thousaad five hundred pounds fifteen 
shillings and eightpence gone for nothing !”’ 

“ Never mind, old fellow,” laughed Fitz. “Barnardiston would have 
acented the ceremony, and forbidden it oa any other day ; and as to wait- 
ing till she was of age, quite out of the question. I should have killed 
myself half the time was out, so I shoulda’t have been much use to 
the community or the Commons ; and if ber little face is not better to 
look at than the Speaker’s, why” 

“§ me that, spare me that!” cried Bean. “I'll forgive you, but 1 
really can’t stand her praises.”’ 

“Come and look at her, and you’ll soon forgive her,” said Fitz, taking 
. out bis watch. “I’ve made an immense sacrifice to you, Beau, in leav- 

ing her at one o’clock to ride over to this little ow! of a town, whose ani- 

ve are much more honour than its praise. She's at Sandslope 
—you know that little place, by the sea, ten milesirom here, I took her 
there ogee , and now I must gallop back to ber, poor little dear, or 
she’ll ng the Blues and Yellows have eaten me up. Ring the 
bell, Fanny, and ask White to saddle me the best borse in bis stables— 
Ram is dead beat; and I say, Beau,” went on Fitz, “don’t be 
dear old boy. I will canvass for the next election in earnest ; and 
when you come over to Sandslope (we don’t want you just yet), if you 
don’t my my poor pet is excuse enough for anything, why you’ll be made 
of te. 


“Hom!” granted Beau, “I shall always hate her. But that don’t 
matter ; give my compliments to her (not my congratulations, for she’ll 
find out that to have you for a husband is no matter for felicitation), and 
tell her that my sister the other day walked down Regent-street with 
‘Chaste and Elegant, £2 10s.’ on her cloak, and that I hope she'll ticket 
herself the same, ‘ Mrs, Randolph Fitzhardinge, value £2500 15. 8d.,’ for 
she has cost you that to a certainty.” 

Apparently Fitz still thinks Valencia worth it, for he has never re- 
gretted his hasty step. She did look excuse enough for anading when 
we saw her a week or two after, when they quitred Pottleshire for the 
Lakes, leaving the county to ap them to pieces at leisure; and she 

u's pardon so prettily and penitentially for the mischief sbe 
had done, that Beau, being the very reverse of a stoic, forgave her her 
sins, only made ber solemnly to leave Fitz unmolested when next 
be stood for a free borough. was made amiable, too, that morning, 
by hearing that ae Smith had been unseated for bribery, and that 
Barnardiston was y rumoured to repent having treated so cuva- 
lierly such a high match for his ter. 

Caroline married Whitechurch ; t and day at home 
bat abroad, administer, in amicable concert enough, very big texts and 

small globules to their unlucky parisbioners. Beau is su 
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darkuoess in the mid-t of a world of light—a total exclusion from the 


| the object of bis desires, And Fitz? Well, Fitz writes to me to-day 
that he is going yachticg iu the Levant, with Valencia and “ tbree or four 
other pleasant fellows,” that Val is as bright as a sunbeam, and agrees 
with bim io thinking the sherbet, laughter, and delicious bays of the 
Ionian Isles much better than the odours of the Thames io the senatorial 
halls of St. Stephen’s, 
| But though they make a jest of it, and think the one election well won 
| and the other well lost, I doubt if Cantitborough has ever forgotten, or 
will ever forget, the strangest contest that an enlightened borough of the 
evlightened uineteenth century ever bebeld, and if the Cantitburghers 
will ever cease discussing in news, and drawing, and tap room the me- 
| morable strife of BLuz anv YELLOW WHEN MY BROTHER Frtz sTooD FOR 
Cantirporovaa ! 
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COLOUR BLINDNESS. 
If there is oue infirmity or defect of those five senses with which we 
lest, which more thao any other attracts sympathy and 
t ideration, it is blindness—an inability to know 
no colour, to appreciate light, or to recogaize 
and comprebend the varying features of our fellow-men—a perpetual 





readiest, pleasantest, and most available means of acquiring ideas. 

And yet who would suppose that there exists, and is tolerably common, 
a partial blindness, which bas hardly been described as a detect for more 
than half a century, and of which it may be said even now that most of 
those who suffer from it are not only themselves ignorant of the fact, but 
those about them can hardly be induced to believe it. The unhappy 
victims of this partial blindness (which is real and physical, not moral,) 
are at great pains in learning what to them are minute distinctions of 
tint, «although to the rest of the world they are differences of colour 
of the most marked kiad, and, after all, they ouly obtain the credit of 
unusual stupidity or careless inattention, in reward for their exertions 
aod in sympatby for their visual defect. We allude to a peculiarity of 
vision which first attracted notice in the case of the celebrated propoun- 
der of the atomic theory in chemistry, the late Dr. Dalton, of Man- 
chester, who, on endeavouring to fiad some object to compare in colour 
with bis scarlet robe of doctor of laws, when at Cambridge, could bit 
on nothing which better agreed with it than the foliage of the adja- 
cent trees, and who to match his drab coat--for our learned doctor 
was of the Society of Friends—might possibly have selected crimson con- 
tinuation as the quietest and nearest match the pattern-book of his tailor 
exhibited. 
Au explanation of this curious defect will be worth listening to, the 





more 80 as oue of our moet eminent philosophers, Sir Jobn Herschel, has 
recently made a few remarks on the subject, directing attention at the 
same time to other little known but not uni tant pb ot co- 
lour, which bear upon and help to explain it. 





rays of colour are bent when passing from one transparent substance in- | 
to another of different density. Thus, when a small group of colour. | 
rays, forming a single pencil or beam of white sunlight, passes into and 
through the atmosphere during a partial shower, aad falls oa a drop of 
rain, it is first bent aside on entering the drop, then reflected from the 
inside surface at the back of the drop, and ultimately emerges in an op- 
porite direction to ite original one. During these changes, however, al- 
though all the colour-rays forming the white pencil have been bent, each 
bas been bent at a different angle—-the red most, and the blue least. 
Wheu therefore they come out of the drop, the red rays are quite eepa- 
rated from the blue, and when the beam reaches its destination, the va- 
rious colours enter the eye separately, forming a line of variously co- 
loured light, the upper part red and the lower part blue, instead of a 
mere point of white light, as the ray would have appeared if seen before 
it eutered the drop. The eye naturally refers each part of the ray to the 
place from whence it appears to come, and thas, with a number of drops 
falling and the sun not obscured, a rainbow is seen, which represents 
part of a number of concentric circular lines of colour, the outermost of 
which is red, the innermost violet, and the intermediate ones we respec- 











tively name orange, yellow, green, blue, and indigo. 
It bas also been found by careful experiment, that these are not all 





pure colours, most of them beiug mixtures of some few that are really 
primitive aod pure, and necessarily belong to solar light. It is these 
mixed in due proportion which make up ordiuary white light, which is 
the only kind seen when the suo’s rays have not undergone this sort of 
position or sep into The actual primitive coloars 
are generally supposed to be red, yellow, and blue, and much theoretical 
as well as practical discussion has arisen as to how these require to be 
mixed, what proportion they bear to each other io their power of impres 
sing the human eye, and many other matters for which we mast refer to 
Mr. Field, Mr. Owen Jones, and others, who have studied the subject and 
applied it 
4" a geaeral way It is found convenient to remember, or rather to 
assume, that three parts of red, five parts of yellow, and eight parts of 
blue form together white, and, therefore, that the pencil of white light 
contains three rays of red, five of yellow, and eight of blue. To produce 
the other prismatic c.lours, we must mix red with a little yellow to form 
orange ; yellow with some blue to form green ; much blue with a little 
red to form indigo, and a little blue with some red to form violet. In 
performing experiments on colour it is convenient, instead of a drop of 
water, to substitute a prism of glass in decomposing the rays of light. 
We may thus produce at will a convenient image, called a prismatic spec- 
trum, which, when thrown oa a wall, is a broad band of coloured lights, 
having all the tints of the rainbow in the same order. Looking at this 
image, the red is at the top and the violet at the bottom, and it may be 
asked, How does the red get amongst the blue to form violet, if the red 
rays are bent up to the top of the spectrum? The answer is, that a 
quantity of white light not decomposed, and a part of all the colour rays, 
reach all parts of the spectram, however carefully it is sheltered, but 
that so on more red rays get to the top, so many more of the yellow 
to the middle, and so many more blue to where that colour appears most 
brilliant, that these are seen nearly pure, whilst where the red and yel- 
low or yellow and blue mix they produce distinct kinds of colour, and 
where the blue at the bottom is faint, and some of those red rays fall 
that do not reach the red part of the spectrum, the violet is produced. 
In point of fact, therefore, all the colours of the spectrom, as seen, are 
mixtures of pure colour with white light, while all but red are mixtures 
of other pure colours with some red and some yellow as well as white. 
Primitive and pare colours, therefore, are not obtained in the spectrum, 
and a question has arisen as to which really deserve to be called pore, 
Dr. Young upholding green against yellow, and even regarding violet as 
primitive, and blue a mixed colour. A consideration of the results of 
this theory would lead us farther than is necessary for the purpose we 
have now ia view. 

We also find philosophers now-adays calmly disoussing a question 
which most people considered settled very long ago, namely, whether 
blue and yellow togetber really make green. 

It is of no use for the artist to lift up his eyes with astonishment at 
any one being so insane as to question so generally admitted a state- 
ment. In vain does he poiat to bis pictures, in which his greeas have 
been actually so produced. The strict photologist at once pats him 
down, by informing him that he knows little or nothing of the real state 
of the case : his (the artist’s) colours are negative, or hues of more or less 
complete darkness; whereas in nature, the colour question is to be de- 
cided by positive colours, or hues in which all the light used is of one kind. 
The meaning of thie will be best understood by an example: When a 
ray of white light falls on a green leaf, part of the ray is absorbed and 
part reflected, and the object is therefore only seen with the part that is 
reflected. That which is absorbed consists of some of each of the colour 
rays, and the resulting reflected light is nothing more than a mixture of 
what remains after this partial absorption. The green we see consists of 
the origival white light deprived of a portion of its rays, It is not a 
pare and absolute green, but only a residual groap of coloured rays, 
and thus in so far the green colour is negative, or consists of rays not ab- 
sorbed. It is therefore partial darkness, and not absolute light. If, how- 
ever, on the other hand, a ray of white light is through a trans- 
parent medium (¢. g. some chemical salt) which has the property of 
eotirely absorbing all bat one or more of the colour rays, and no part of 
the remainder, then all the light that passes through this medium is of 
the one colour, or a mixture of the several colours that : and if such 
light is thrown on a while ground, the reflected colour be positive, and 
not negative, and is far purer as well as brighter than the colour obtained 
in the other + It has been found by actual experiment, that when 

us 


positive blue, obtained, is thrown on positive yellow, the resulting 
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reflected colour bears no resemblance to greea, Sir Joha Herschel con- 
siders, that whether green is a primitive colour—io other words, whether 
we really bave three or four primitive colours—remains yet aa open 
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uestion. 
It was necessary to explain these matters about colour before directly 


| cloudy white, 


referring to the eubject of this paper, namely, blindness to certain colour 
raye. lt should also be clearly understood that the subject to 
this peculiar condition of vision have not necessarily any mechanical or 
optical defect in the eye of an optical instrument, which may be strong 
or weak, long-sighted or short-sighted, quite independently of it, Qo. 
lour blindness does not in any way interfere with the ordina’ uire- 

ments of vision, nor is there the smallest reason to i ne it 
can get worse by neglect, or admit of any improvement by education 
or a 

Assuming that persons of ordin: vision see three simple colours, 
red, yellow, and blue, and that all the rest of the colours =~ mixtures 
of these with each other and with white light, let us try to picture to 
ourselves what must be the visual condition of a person who is unable to 
recognize certain rays ; and as it appears that there is but one kind of 
colour-blindness kaowu, we will assume that the person is unable to re- 
cogaize those rays of white light which consist of pure red and noth 
else. In other words, let usi tigate the jons of a person b 
80 far only as pure red is concerned. 

All visibie objects either reflect the same kind of light as that which 
falls on them, absorbing part and reflecting the rest, or else they absorb 
more of some colour rays than others, and reflect only a negative tint, 
made up of a mixture of all the colour-rays not absorbed. To a colour. 
blind person, the mixed light, as it proceeds from the sun, is probably 
white, as seen by those having perfect vision ; for, as we have explained 
already, positive blae and yellow (the colour rays when red is excladed) 
do not make green, and the absence of the red ray is likely to produce 
only a slight darkening effect. So far, then, there is no difference. But 
how must it be with regard to colour. 

Bearing in mind what has been said above, it is evident that in with- 
drawing the red rays from the spectrum, we affect all the colours. The 
orange is no longer red and yellow, but darkened yellow ; the yellow is 
purer, the green is quite distinct, the blue purer, and the indigo and 
violet no Jouger red and blue, but blue mingled with more or | * of 
darkness, the violet being the darkest, as containing least blue in pro- 
portion to red, while the red part itself, though not seen as a colour, is 
not absolately black, inasmuch as its part of the spectram is faintly co- 
loured with the few mixed rays of blue and yellow and white that escape 
from their proper place. The red then ought to be seen as a gray neu- 
tral tint, the orange a dingy yellow, the indigo a dirty indigo, and the 
violet a sickly, disagreeable tint of pale blue, darkened considerably 
with black gray. 

Next let us take the case of an intelligent person affected with colour 
blindness, but who is not yet aware of the fact. He has been taught 
from childhood that certain shades, some darker and some brighter, but 
all of neutral tint, and not really presenting to him colour at all, are to 
be called by various names—scarlet, crimson, pale red, dark red, bright 
red, dark green, dark purple, brown, and others. With all these he can 
only associate an idea of gray ; nor can he possibly know that any one 





It is kaown that white light consists of the admixture of coloured rays | else sees more than be does. Having been taught the names they are 
in certain proportions, and that the beautiful prismatic colours seen in | called by, he remembers the names, with more or less accuracy, and 
the ralabow are produced by the different degree in which the various | thus passes muster. There isa real difference of tint, because each of 


these colours consists of more or less blue, yellow, and white, mixed 
with the red; and our friend is enabled to recognize and name them, 
more or lees correctly, according to his acuteness of perception and ac- 
curacy of memory. 

If. we desire to sprees on such a person, we must ask no names 
whatever, but ge place before him a number of similar objects dif- 
ferently coloured. Taking, for example, skeins of coloured wools, let us 
select a complete series of shades of tint, from red, through yellow, 
green, and, to violet, and request him to arrange them as well as he is 
able, placing the darkest shades first, and putting those tints together 
that are most like each other. It is curious then to watch the progress 
of the arrangement. In a case lately tried by the writer of this article, 
the colour-blind person first threw aside at once a particular shade of 
pale green as undoub‘ed white, and then several dark blues, dark reds, 
dark greens, and browns, were ae —* as black. The yellows and 
pure blues were placed correctly, as far as name was concerned, by are 
ranging several shades in order of brightness—but the order was very 
differeat from that which another person would have selected. The 
greens were grouped, some with yellows, and some with blues. 

The colours ia this experiment were all negative and impure, but we 
may also obtain something like the same result with positive colour, 
transmitted by the aid of polarized light through plates of mica. Ina 
case of this kind described by Sir J. Herschel, only colours seen 
were blue and yellow, while pale pinks and greens were regarded as 

oe pink as very pale blue, and crimson as blue; white 
red, ef pink, and brick red were all yellows, and fine pink blue, with 
much yellow. Dark shades of red, blue, or brown, were considered as 
merely dark, no colour being recognized. 

The account of Dr. Dalton’s own peculiarity of vision by himself, 
offers considerable interest. He says, speaking of flowers: “ With re- 
spect to colours that were white, yellow, or green, I readily assented to 
the appropriate term ; blue, purple, pink, and crimson appeared rather 
less distinguishable, being, according to my idea, all referable to blue. 
I have often seriously asked a person whether a flower was blue or pink, 
but was oonely considered to be in jest.” He goes on further to say, 
as the result of his experience: “Ist. In the solar spectrum three co- 
lours appear, yellow, blae, and ze The two former made a con- 
trast ; the two latter seem to differ more in degree than in kind. 2nd. 
Pink appears by day light to be sky-blue a little faded ; by candlelight 
it assumes an orange or yellowish appearance, which forms a strong con- 
trast to blue. 3rd. Crimson appears muddy blue day, and crimson 
woollen yarn is much the same as dark blue. 4th. aud scarlet have 
@ more vivid and flaming appearance by candlelight than by daylight” 
(owing probably to tbe quantity of yellow light thrown upon them.) 

As anecdotes concerniag this curious defect of colour visions, we ma 
quote also the following: “ All crimsons appeared to me (Dr. Dalton) 
to be chiefly of dark blue, but many of them have a strong tinge of 
dark brown. I have seen specimens of crimson claret and mud which were 
very nearly alike. Crimson has a grave appearance, being the reverse 
of every showy or splendid colour.” Again: “The colour of a florid 
complexion appears to me that of » dull, opaque, blackish blfe upon a 
white ground. Dilute black ink upon white paper gives a colour much 
resembling that of a florid xion. It has no resemblance to the 
colour of blood.” We have a detailed account of the case of a young 
Swiss, who did not perceive ae great difference between the colour of 
the leaf aod that of the ripe frait of the cherry, and who confounded the 
colour of a sea-green paper with the scarlet of a riband placed close to 
it. The flower of the rose seemed to him greenish blue, and the ash 
colour of quick-lime light green. On a very careful comparison of po- 


| larized light by the same individual, the blue, white, and yellow were 


seen correctly, but the purple, lilac, and brown were confounded with 
red and blue. There was in this case a remarkable difference noticed ac- 
cording to the nature and quantity of light employed ; and as the lad 
see: a remarkably favourable example of the defect, the following ca- 
rious experiment was tried. A human bead was painted, and shown to 
the colour blind person, the hair and eyebrows being white, the flesh 
browaish, the lips and cheeks green. hen asked he thought of 
this head? the reply was, that it appeared natural, but that the hair 
was covered with a nearly white cap, and the carnation of the cheeks 
was that of a person heated by a long walk. 

There is an interesting account in the Philosophwal Transactions for 1859 
(p. 325,) which well illustrates the ideas entertained by in this 
condition with regard to their owa state. The author, Mr. W. Pole, a 
well-koow civil engineer, thus described his case :—* 1 was about eight 
yeare old when the mistaking of a piece of red cloth for a green leaf be- 
trayed the existence of some peculiarity in my ideas of colour; and as I 
grew older, continued errors of a similar kind led my friends to suspect 
that my eyesight was defective ; but I myeelf could not comprehend this, 
insisting that I saw colours clearly enough, and only mistook gheir 


names. 

“T was articled to a civil engineer, and had to go through many years’ 
en beta ote eee this pro 
hese are frequently coloured, and I recollect often obliged to 
in copying e wing we mages deg eh ed, = difficulties 
t no permanent im i up toa mature age no suspicion 
that my vision = different from that of other people. I frequently 
mistak to 
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which temporaril pane nt I Lect, is i 
m me. recollec' particular, ha 
wondered why the beautiful rose light of sunset on the which tact 


my friends into raptures, seemed all a delusion to me. I still, however, 
cduened first opion, that I was only at fault in regard to the names 
this opinion 
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minor defects in appreciating, rememberiag, or compa: ing colours which 


are sufficiently common, and which may be superadded to the true de- 
fect—that of the optic being insensible to the stimulous of pare red light. 
It bas been asserted by Dr. Wilson, the author of an elaborate work on 
the subject, that as large a proportion as oue persoa ia every eighteen 
ie colour-bliod in some marked degree, aud that one in every fifty-five 
eonfounds red with green. Certainly the number is large, for every io- 
quiry briogs out several cases ; but, as Sir Jobo Herechel remarks, were 
the average anything like this, it seems inconceivable that the existence 
of the defect should not be one of vulgar notoriety, or that it should 
strike almost all uceducated persons, when told of it, as something ap- 


Mrs. Addersley’s whioing * Come in!” which grew more and more petu- 
| lant at each jump the dog made at the door. 

Jean iooked long at the letter, sitting stiffly on the edge of one of the 
| rush-bottomed chairs ; and the strong afternoon sua blazed ia upon her, 
| and for once in her life Jean longed for a dark corner just to opea the 
| letter in; she would not have miuded coming out again into the light to 
|read it. Suddenly she looked up from it to the picture over the mantel- 
| piece ; some impulse seized her, she got up, turned the key in the door, 
| aod almost before she had drawa three breaths, with one hand pressed 
| tightly to her side, she bad stretched up ber long close-sleeved arm, and 
| taken down the picture from the rusty aail, propped it against her work- 


proachiog to absurdity. He also remarks, that if one eoldier out of | box on the table, and sat down again, as stiffly upright as before, on the 


every fifty-five was uoable to distinguish a scarlet coat from green grass, 
the result would involve grave inconveniences that must bave attracted 
notice. Perhaps the fact that a difference of tint is recognised, although 


| chair ia front of it, with the letter in her haud, looking from the one to 
the other. 


| The picture was a little half-finished water-colour painting by Mr. 


the eye of the colour-blind person does not appreciate avy difference of | Dell ; and had, like maoy another of that gentleman’s productions, been 


colour, when red, green, and other coloars are compared together, and 
that every one is educated to call certain things by certain names, 
whether he understands the true meaning of the name or not, may help 
to explain both the slowness of the defective sight to discover its own 
peculiarity, and the unwillingness of the person of ordinary vision to 
admit that bis neighbour really does not see as red what he agrees 
to call red. 

There is, however, anotber consideration that this curious subject leads 
to, It is known that out of every 10,000 rays issuing from the suo, and 
penetrating space at the calculated rate of 200,000 miles in each second 
of time, about one-fifth part is altogether lost and absorbed in passing 
through the atmosphere, aod never reaches the outer envelope of the 
human eye. It is also known that of the rays that proceed from the sun, 
some produce light, some heat, and some a peculiar kind of chemical ac- 
tion te which the marvels of photography are due. Of these only the 
light rays are appreciated specially by the eye, although the others are 
certaiuly quite as important in preserving life and carrying on the bu- 
siness of the world. Who can tell whether, in addition to the rays of 
coloured light that together form a beam of white light, four fifths of 
which only pass through the atmosphere, there may not have emanated 
from the sun other rays altogether absorbed and lost? or whether in en- 
tering the buman eye, or being received on the retiua at the back of the 
eye, or made sensitive by the optic nerve, there may not have been 
losses and absorptions sufficient to shut out from us, who enjoy what we 
call perfect vision, some other sources of information. How, in a word, 
do we who see clearly only three or fuur colours, and their various com- 
binations, together with their combined white light—how do we know 
that to beings otherwise organised, the heat, or chemical rays, or others 
we are pot aware of, may not give distinct optical impressions? We 
may meet one person whose sense of bearing is sufficiently acute to ena- 
ble bim to hear plaialy thegbrill night-cry of the bat, often totally in- 
audible, while his friend and daily companion caanot perhaps distinguish 
the noise of the grasshopper, or the croaking of frogs, aud yet neither of 
these differs sufficiently from the generality of maukind to attract atten- 
tion, and both may pass through life without finding out their differences 
ia organisation, or knowing that the sense of hearing of either is pecu- 


| tora from its frame ia some mood of dissatisfaction, thrust into the bas- 
| ket under the studio table, and sent away with the waste paper, to be 
| wondered at by Meggy. or to light Cook's fire. How this came to be 
|saved from the general doom, and set in that black frame, only Jean 
herself could tell. It showed the head of a very young man. The fine 
blue, straight-forward looking eyes, had more in them of frankaess and 
| courage than of thought ; yet the face, as a whole, did not give one the 
idea of a strong face, perhaps from an indescribable something of uncer- 
| tainty and indeflaiteness about the close of the lips. 
| A-strange pain shot throagh Jean as she looked at it ; aad she asked 
herself bitterly why she bad done this just now. And then her eye fell 
on the letter, and with a wild beating at ber heart that she thought never 
again to bave experienced she tore 1; open. Even then before looking 
at it she drew her hand across her eyes, as for a moment’s reflection, and 
wondered how it would begin. Aad then she read— 

“ Dear, dear Jean ;”’ and after that the words seemed to swim and flow 
‘into one another, and ber brain grew dizzy in the hopeless effort to dis- 
entangle them. Perhaps some dast from the picture had got into her 
eyes. She took up the corver of her apron and rabbed them. Ay, a 
little dast, Jean, that is all. Did you thiuk tbat the picture which you 
bave just taken down in your heart, and looked at once again as of old, 
could hang there through eo loog and weary a time, and nothing gather 
about it? So Jecn rubbed her eyes, and, at last, read the letter through 
without a single stop :— 


“Chatham, Jaly 15, 18—. 

“ Dear, dear Jean, 

“ I kaow what you and mother must think of me, and I deserve your 
worst thoughts, But let this explain why you have not heard from me 
since I left Scotland. After the affair at St. Andrew’s, which I suppose 
sooa reached Yelverton, I was so utterly sick of my life, what with that 
trouble and exposure, what with the knowledge that my mother’s hard- 
saved little fortune had disappeared in the attempt to make a gentleman 
of me, before, alas! I had learned to be a man, that I enlisted—in a mad 
fit—ioto the army. It was when the Crimean war seemed to open a new 
chance for men like myself to rise from the ranks ; and, for the moment, 
I deluded myself with the idea [ would in a new oarcer yet reéstablich 





liar. So undoubtedly it is with light. There | be some ead 
with visual powers extraordinarily acute, seeing clearly what is gene- 
rally altogether invisible ; and this may bave reference to light gene- 


my p with you all at home, and realise some of the kindly dreams 
with which my futare had been invested. Ob Jean! I could kill myself 
as I thiok of my own folly. I am enduring a life of misery, such grind- 





rally, or to any of the various parts of which a complete b is 
com Such persons may habitually see what few others ever see, 
and yet be altogether unaware of their powers, as the rest of the world 
would be of their own deficiency. 

The case of the colour-blind person is the converse. He sees, it is 
true, no green in the fields, or on the trees, no shade of pink mantiing in 
the countenance, no brilliant scarlet ia the geranium flower, bat still he 
talks of these things as if he saw them, and he believes he does see them, until 
by a long process of investigation he finds out that the idea he receives 
from them is very different from that received by bis fellows. He often, 
however, lives on for years, and many have certainly lived out their 
lives without guessing at their deficieacy. 

These results of physical defects of certain kinds remaining totally un- 
known, eitber to the subject of them or his friends, even when all are 
educated and intelligent, are certaialy very curious ; but it will readily 
be seen that they are inevitable in the present development of our facal- 
ties. Ia almost everything, whether moral or iatellectual, we measure 
our fellows by our own standard. He whose faculties are powerful, and 
whose intellect is clear, looks over the cloud that bovers over lower na 
turee, and wonders why they, too, will not see truth and right as he sees 
them. Those, on the other hand, who dwell below among the mists of 
error and the trammels of prejudice, will not believe that their veigh- 
aa intellectually loftier, sees clearly over the fog and malaria of their 

ly ati 


Ia takiog leave of the question of colour blindness, it should be men- 
tioned that bitherto no case bas been recorded in which this defect ex- 
tends to any other ray than the red. 

There seems no reason for this, and possibly, if they were looked for, 
cases might be found in which the insensibility of the optic nerve had 
reference to the blue instead of the red ray—the least instead of the most 
refrangible part of the beam of light. 1s would also be well worth the 
trial if those who bave any reason to suppose that they enjoy a supe- 
riority of vision would determine by actual experiment the extent of 
their unusual powers, and learn whether they refer to an optical appre- 
ciation of the chemical or heat rays, or show any modification of the 
solar spectrum by ealargemeat or otherwise. 

La tly, it would be wall, when children show an unusual difficulty in 
describing colours, to try by some euch experiments as those here related 
whether any defect of colour blindoess exists or not. It would clearly be 
undesirable that such cbildcen as bave this defect shcald waste time in 
learning accomplishments or professions which they riust always be una- 
ble to practise. They, their parents and teachers, may thas be saved 
some of that disappoiatment which is al wa; praeete Binm when presumed 
tastes and talents are cultivated or fo contrary to the natural pow- 
ers of the icdividaal. It must clearly be hopeless to endeavour to ob- 
tain good taste in colours, when most of the colours themselves are not 
seen at all, or are so recognized as to present appearances altogether 
different from those seen by the rest of the world. 


— 


THE SHADOW IN THE HOUSE. 


CHAPTER VI —JBAN'S LETTER. 

Mrs. Dell knocked softly with the back of her band at Jean’s door. 
There was a step across the room, a quick tura of the handle, and Wiony 
was obliged to shade ber eyes from the sudden glare of light that 
streamed out iuto the dark corridor as the door was opened, and Jean 
stood there. 

It was a emall square room, every corner of which was bared to the 
strong light let in vy the great blindless window. Like Jean berself, it 
was :crupulourly clean and precise, nothing more ; and unlike almost 
all the other rooms in Bletchworth Hall, it contained little or no old 
furniture. Jean did not like what she termed lumber ; and preferred the 
room to be as Mrs. Dell now beheld it, almost bare of comfort. A nar- 
row iron bedstead, with a narrow strip of carpet on the white boards be- 
side it ; two rash-bottomed chairs ; a wooden table, covered with white 
linen, oa which stood Jean’s work-box and Bible ; a washb-hand stand ; 
and a common square looking-glass, bung in a bad light; as thoagh it 
were little used, and less cared for ;—these were nearly all the articles 
of furniture it contained. You took ia the whole at a glance ; and saw 
liar unless it were the 
small oval picture over the mantel piece, with its face turned to the 
wall, and its frame thick with dust. 

Sach was Jean’s room, and it told her —that room of bers. For, 
like that picture, was the one mystery of heart turned from the 
world’s gaze; and all else of Jean—was left passionless and bare, 
numbed to pleasure, and almost to pain. 

“ A letter for you, Jean,’ said Mrs. Dell, holding it out. Mrs. Dell 
bad not yet, in ber new life, got over the great isterest she had always 
been accustomed to attach to postman’s visit; and that which she 
fel: for berself she presumed for So she bad herself burried to 
letter she had foand among Mr. Dell’s in the little 
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Ma’am ;” and Jean's eyes ran burriedly 
slong the address, as she took it from her mistress, and closed the door 


oadering 
it presently she felt one of | thing, or of making 


ing bamiliation, as you would shudder to see a dog endure. My com- 
pacions hate me, for what*they are pleased to think airs of superiority. 
My superior officers look upoa me with ill-concealed contempt, as upon 
@ man who evidently presumes io thought to belong to their order, and 
who mast be kept down. To keep me down they tread upon me. And 
I taro ; I cannot help it. But my position grows more aad more peril- 
ous each day. Is there any possibility of procuring my discharge? I 
write to you, because I do not koow—and dread to ask—qwhat mother’s 
present means are. I leave it to you, Jean. If you see any good in 
telling her, go at once, and break it to her in your own way. If not— 
well then, God help me, for I will break from my position somehow, be- 
fore long. I have that to answer for to-morrow that will probably de- 
cide me. I hope you will be able to understand what I have written, 
and which I intended to write very calmly, but [ could not. 
“ Ever siacerely yours, ARCHIBALD CalRn. 

“PS. Address to the ‘ Jolly Soldier,’ Chatham.” 

And Jean folded the letter, aad stood, sliding it up and down between 
her Gugers, trying vaguely to remember how she felt before she got past 
those opening words—" , dear Jean ;”’ for she was herself again 
now, ready for action, and could scurcely realise the fact that sbe had 
taken dowa that pictare. But there it was, So she hung it up, with 
the face to the wall as before, without a quiver of the arm; and the 
marks of her fiagers on the dust of the frame, and the rouad blistering 
drop on the letter, were the only visible traces of ali that had passed ia 
Jean’s heart during the last {uw mioutes. She piaued on her bounet and 
shawl at the little glass, then koelt dowa aod unlocked a bair-truck, 
from which she drew a parse of wash-leather, couuted its conteats with 
an anxious look, then tied it round, and put it her pocket. Again lock- 
ing the trank, she left the room. 

She walked with quick steps along the passage, aad without lookiog 
up, paused, and tapped at Miss Addersley’s door. 

“ Come io, Jean,”’ said Grace ; e0 Jean opened the door, and as she 
did so a deep rich red stained the polished boards, and a kind of Indian 
perfume pervaded the passage some mioutes after it was closed agaia. 
Faciag the door was the great wiadow opening to the black cedars, aud 
towards Grey Ghost Walk beyond. The light that entered that way 
was bat of a gloomy, sualess kind. But through the wiadow at the far 
end of the room the sua shone brilliantly through a curtain of “ wine- 
dark violet” silk, and so made the peculiar rich suffusion that tinged 
everything in the room. 

Grace was dressing with more than usual care that afternoon for the 
small tea-party of souotry neighbours that Mr. Dell bad invited—quiet, 
cosy people—by way of preparing bis wife for the more formal receptiou 
that was to take place in a few days. Her black velvet robe lay on a 
chair beside her. She was attired in a wrapper of Indian musiia of a 
pale primrose colour. Before ber was the tall glass, by means of which 
she went on, ia Jean’s absence, plaiting ber hair, and glancing now and 
then for a moment at the Times that lay on the table by hor side. She 
had for months past made it a habit to study the Times, and it was no 
woader, therefore, that when Mr. Dell happened to speak on politics be 
always found ber, for a woman, unusually well informed. 

“ Why, Jean,” said she, as the spare gure appeared like a shadow on 
the corner of the mirror, and thus for the first time made its presence 
known, “ dressed at this time, aod going out! Have you forgotten me?” 

“ I beg your pardon,” begaa Jean burriedly, “but I have just re- 
ceived a letter, aud I came to ask you to spare me to-day to go to Mrs. 
Cairao’s. 

“Mrs. Cairn’s! oh, certainly, certainly. But what is the matter?” 

“ Her soa””—said Jean, while playing nervously with the scanty fringe 
of her shawl, and trying to shape out words that she could utter—‘ has 
written to me, and’’— 

“ Really !” said Grace, turning and looking full at Jean. “So you 
have hear] from bim at last. Dear Mra. Cairo! I am so glad. And 
he has written to you, Jean, how odd! Oh, by the bye, I remember ; 
not so strange either, is it, Jean?” 

“ Mr. Archibald bas written to me,” continued Jean in a dry voice— 
one in which Grace thought sbe could perceive some bitterness—“ in- 
stead of te his mother, because he is in trouble, and would not pain her, 
if sbe cannot help him.” 

“ Grace laid down her brush softly, and restiag her chin on the back 
of ber hand, remaiaed sunk in deep thought, repeating absently, “ Well, 
Jean? 

Jean hesitated a moment, then drew the letter from her pocket and 
placed it before Grace. Of the two evils it seemed the least : better at 
any rate than to stand there, and be crose- questioned on matters which it 
would be unendarable paia to answer. 

Grace read the letter through twice ; and instead of rousing her from 
the reverie she bad fallen into, it seemed to become a part of it. “ Dear 
me,” she said at last, banding it back to Jean, “ bow uoforinoate! How 
ee tell me, what does he mean by the affair at the Univer- 
sity, Jean 

rf might have been the light, but Grace fancied she saw a faint flash 

Jean's face, as she answered quickly : 

“Qh it’s nothing now. It wagn’t so bad at the timeas he thinks. We 
—I mean Mrs. Cairo, would have known nothing about it if a friend of 
hers from Scotland had not told her.” 

Grace who bad a peculiarly happy way of making much of a little 
tof a great one, as it might suit her mood and 


had been teasing | purpose, said in a pressing but seemingly careless tune,— 
i “ Bat tell rus ne ome lege otis, 60 not?” “ died 
“ Yea, somethin sort, ean, Mapcavering 
of the : in which she bad just caught a glimpse of Grace's 
Seat alc ei iray aust ters ot hea oS 
pame ‘ ; a 
‘nim before he discovered her trac che- 








racter. Bat it’s all ended long ago. And it wasn’t so bad as he thioks: 
nobody kuew of it here but us” 

For a tew seconds Grace remained leaning back in her cba'r, absorbed 
ia thought. Presently she said to Jean, who stood nervous and anxious 
to escape,—“ And what will he do when he comes back f”’ 

“Me. Aroby is a great scholar. He can do anything.” 

“ Yes,” said Grace smiling, “ that's very likely. But great scholars 
are at a stand still sometimes. I remember young Caira now. Your 
master used, I thiuk, to be very fund of him, before f came bere ; and had 
a notion he was veryclever and promisiag. Well, Jean, I have a thought : 
but before I tell it to you, I must let you intoasecret. Mrs. Dell wishes 
to take some lessons, and [ and my cousin have spoken about Mra. Cairn, 
I have a very good opinion of her. Let her know that quietly ; and that 
I want to see ber about Mrs. Dell. Something may grow out of it for 
her. Possibly for her son also, Mrs. Dell may wish to learn more than 
Mrs, Cairo can teach her—a laaguage perhaps. You understand ?” 

“Ob yes, Ma’am!” said Jean, aud so gratefully, that if Grace had 
showered down all sorts of blessings upor hersell, she could scarcel 
have gone so direct to Jean’s heart as by these words. But if this was 
the first impulse of ber feelings, it was very different with her thoughts, 
when she pictured to herself—he here again, seeing her daily—old tones, 
old habits, old times revived—yet wantiag all that they hid originally 
promised. Yes, her thoughts were perplexing—on the whole, sad; bat 
when she came to disentangle them as was her wont, and see what she 
ought to do, the path seemed clear enough, and the beginniag was only 
what she had grown accustomed to—the treading down those that rela- 
ted to her own heart—down—down relentlessly—under her feet. 

“ Thea, I suppose,” continued Grace, “ Mra. Cairn will set off at once 
to Chatham. Poor old lady, it's a long journey for her to undertake 
alone. Why don’t you go with her? You can if you like.” 

“ Thank you ; [ will see. Yes, I think I bad better go with her, per- 
haps ;” though Jean’s heart misgave ber at the thought of such a journey, 
aod a meeting that might expose her to such misconception. 

Again the red light flushed the passage floor, and again the Indian per- 
fame, unnoticed within, filled its atmosphere, as Jean’s footsteps diea 
away on the stairs. 

Long after she had gone, Grace remained in her seat before the glass, 
masiog. Once she drew back the hair suddenly from ber brow, and bent 
forward ae though grappling with some hostile thought, or perbaps with 
some more human enemy. And then the sight of her face—uadoubtedly 
a handsome one—caught her own eyes, oot was looked at inquiringly 
by them, as though face and eyes were strangers to each other till now, 
and as though the new acquaintance were not altogether displeasing. 
And there was, at times, a pale smile of triumph, just seen growing up, 
but checked as premature—out of place—by the strong intellige at will ; 
a emile that reminded one of the moonbeams in Grey Ghost Walk. It 
just played about her colourless face, and died. And thus she sat, tili 
the red light went out of the room, and the rooks begau to gather clam- 
orously in the chestnut avenue, and then, with one more faint revival of 
the meaning smile scarcely rising higher than the thin lips, she rose and 
finished dressiag.— 7b be continued. 
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TOO POLITE. ; 

A hundred years ago the “ Ethics of Good Society” were so overbear- 
ing and oppressive, that, “ Killed by Politeness,” would have been a far 
juster byperbole than the more common verdict, “ Kuled by Kindness,” 
Whatever would one of us nineteeath-century gentl do, if, when- 
ever a friend eatered or left our room, or met us in the street, or at the 
church-door, he were to assault us with that most profouod and wide- 
sweeping bow which we bebeld oes the stage, whenever an eighteenth- 
ceatury comedy is performed? How should we endure it? How should 
we look? And if we could get over the bow, how should we meet the 
invariable and reverent-toned salutation which accompanied it—“ Sir, 
or Madam, your most obedient humble servant.” 

Such politeness must have been frightful to the modest man or woman 
whose blood was at all near the cheek. To have been the object of such 
addresses must have been bad enougb. But fancy baving to make them! 
The politeness of that day murdered all naturalaess and simplicity, and 
tycannised over honest uagaiolioess, but it crowned and téted hollow- 
ness and lyiag. Our “ most obedient bumble servant” was the most 
conceited, uppish, and fractious kiud of maa the whole eighteen Christian 
ceoturies have produced. We, of this time, owe a great debt to the 
French Revolution for startling the flaessed, modish, empty-hearted so- 
ciety of the cities of Westeru Europe into something of reality aod sim- 
pleness in address and manners. R ’s morbidities, Voltaire’s 
mockeries, alike helped to destroy that avatar of polite sham. 

Dancing then, as now, was the most finished branch of the “ Ethics of 
Good Society.” The minaet was the most modish dance ; you bave seen 
it, perhaps, ia Don Giovanni ; and the minuet- master you may bave seen 
among the other fleecers of Hogarth's Rake, in the Rake’s Progress ; or 
in that satirist’s Principles of Beauty, offering his snuff-box to tue grace- 
ful Antiudvs, an antique without a band. 

Imagine the difficulty of attaining the perf-ct ideal of beandom, when 
the dauciog master informed his pupil that it took a lifetime to learn to 
walk through @ minuet properly. The same stiff and solemn dignity 
required for the dancing of a minuet, was required for the writing of a 
lever, or the sending of a message. The verbiage of ladies aud gentle- 
men in 1760, like their carriage, was expected to be starched, lofty, 
stilted, aud exaggerated ; and if we of this day were offered one of their 
ordiaary compliments, we should certaiuly faucy it irony or insult. 

I have before mye a little book meant to assist vafurnished people of 
the reign of George the Second in producing such verbiage and compli- 
ment. The date of the work is 1754; its title, The different Forms of 
Writing Messages on Cards. \t is divided into two parts: Part I. Cards of 
Politeaess ; Part Il, Cards of Resentmeat. The author's name is Charles 
Hallifax. Bouod up with it are Fumiliar Letters on various Subjects, by the 
same author. 

To increase the livelicess of these forms, we have real surnames in 
place of the ordinary great family of ——, or * * *, orof M. and N, 
whe are eo universally married ia the Prayer-books, aud respond so re- 
gularly in the Catechism. 

The most necessary faculty for produciog cards seems to have been 
one of lying flutery. This isso open, and is spread on so uasparingly, 
that one can hardly fancy that the receiver of the card ever took it for trae 
coin. Io the direction how to “ request the pattera of an handkerchief,” 
for iostance, Mre. Shew informs Miss Burnett that she “ does not ima- 
gine that the Vandyke which Miss B, had on the other night will sit 
upon apy other neck as it does on Miss B.’s; but Mrs. Shew is ambitious 
to appear like what is agreeable, if she cannot be the thing itself; to 
which, indeed, she has no pretensions.” In « direction bow to “ iavite a 
lady to an airing,” Mra. Allen is instructed to tell Miss Simpson, the 
moraing beiog fine, that “ nothing can add to the enjoyment of such a 

ing but her paoy.” If Mre. Jones has enjoyed Miss Hall’s com- 
pany at supper, she is advised to send the followivg card to that young 
or old lady the morning after: “ Mrs. Jones’s compliments wait upon 
dear Miss Hall, but she bas given ordera thet they (Mrs. J.’s compli- 
ments) shall not disturb her. if they fiad Miss H. up, sbe begs to know 
if she touod no inconvenience from the late hour to which Mrs. J.’s fond- 
ness of her company kept her. If she has a headach (sic.) from the time, 
or a cold from the going home, Mrs, Jones will never forgive bereelf (?) 
If not, sbe begs Miss Hai! will pardon her for the pressing her to stay so 
late.” Miss Hall is iostracted to answer Mrs. Joves by saying that 
* she was never 60 happy as she was last night, and never in bewer health 
than she is this morning.” 

In some cases the politeness rises into a casus conscientiw. The author 
supposes that Mrs. Millar shall be iovited by Mrs. Thompson “to meet 
four frieads this afternoon to play at friendly whist.” If Mrs. M. disap- 
proves of card-playing, she is to answer, that “ sbe returns ber sincerest 

pects, but fi she bad rather bave been remembered on any 
other occasion. Mrs. T. knows she bas a settled aversion to cards, aad 
when sbe has the happiness to meet with her [so charmiog, 60 intelli- 
gent.) must be most displeased with them, because they take the place 
of a conversation at once entertaining and instructive. She begs to be 
excused on the present occasion, and shull be bappy to obey any other 
summons.” Bat if, on the other band, Mrs. Millar approves of card~ playiog, 
sbe is merely to say, “Mrs, M. bas the honour of Mrs. T.’scard. She 
thinks berself extremely obliged in the remembrance, and will certainly 
do herself the pleasure of waitiog on ber early.” 

These have all been cards from ladies, It is fair to give the other sex 
a turn. Here is a specimen, “from a geatieman who had handed a 
lady the evening befure into ber chair.” 

“Simmons does bimeelf the honour of commissioning his compliments 
to the adorable Miss Wilton. As be bad tbe bonour of conducting her 
last night out of her box, he cannot do himeelf the violence to suppress 
bis compliments and inquiries after ber health this morning. He hopes 
the will Giod ber in perfect health ; that she caught vo cold ; and 
that it will not be aa age before sbe bersclf agaia to the world.” 
It m be 
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Some of these cards throw a light on the customs of the time. 
is any actor whom a Jady wishes to assist, she is directed to send the fol- 
lowing pleasant card to some geotleman who is “ an intimate acquaint- 
ance :” “Miss Saunders presents ber compliments to Mr. Wray, and 
thinks she is very civil that she sends five cards ata time. Tuesday is 
* © *’s benefit. She has a box ; and desires Mr. Wray will dispose of so 
mapy tickets to people who may be decently seen in it, No profi ssed 
rakes will be admitted, himself excepted.” The gentleman is supposed 
to disapprove of this liberty. He is instructed to say, after two or three 
lines of compliment, “ that there is nothing eo much below a woman of 
fashion as this way of puttiog off tickets, The people are paid enough 
by their masters ; and there is no reason for this distinction.” | 

Before closing the book, however, I may as well give a specimen from 
the Second Part, or Cards of Resentment. The first six cards instract gen- 
tlemen of fashion how to get up, and to put down, a very pretty quarrel. 

Mr. Lennox is supposed to have heard Miss Watson say, that Mr. 
Fowke bad told ber “ that a gentleman was unbappy for ber, and that he 
meant him (Mr. Lennox) by that word.” Incontinently, Mr. L. is di- 
rected to take up his pen and write thas: “It is a liberty which Mr. 
L. would be glad Mr. F. would not take with his name; and he should 
be most satisfied if that gentleman would never mentian it at all; si 
lence from certain persons being the only civility.” , 

Mr. Fowke is naturally aroused at this card, which contains an utter 
misrepresentation of what he really said. He is directed to send the 
following truculent answer: “1 told Miss Watson, Lennox was a gen- 
tleman, and my acquaintance : they were both lies; and bad I koown 
you at that time, I should bave been a ratcal for saying s0. I can guess 
your reason for this ineolence. It is because I did not cut your bro- | 
ther’s throat for his ill-behaviour the other night ; but he was druuk, and 

our relation. I did not know you was so eager to get into his estate. 

jut there is nothing in which I was not mistaken in my thoughts of you. 
—Fowke.” Notice, reader, that Fowke’s indignation is too strong for 
the third person ; he, alone, of all the modish nobodies in this book, writes 
in the first. 

Lennox is told to answer Fowke’s fiery card thus: “Mr. L. hepes 
these sentiments are confined within Mr. F.’s own breast ; for if he should 
hear that breath bad been given them in any company, the consequence 
might be very disagreeable.” Namely, we imagine, pistols or rapier. 
But the threat of “ Duel a-head,” by no means cools Mr. Fowke. Ia 
fact, he scems rather to delight in the thought of it; and (still in the 
first person) sends Lennox the following card : “ When you and I meet, 
which I suppose will bardly be a day first, you will fod two things, that 
T am no coward, and that you are a bully. J am assured of thisas mach 
as if it had already happened ; nor is there anything you can do will 
make me think either better or worse of you.—Fowke.” 

Fowke’s readiness appears to disconcert Lennox. His next card is 
apologetic. He begs his two former cards may be burnt, and their con- 
tents forgotten. “He has, since the writing of them, beard the affair 
represented in quite another light ; and is very sorry for the effect of bis 
first misunderstanding. He is sensible of his error, and begs that he and 
Mr. F. way live as they used to. He repeats the entreaty that every- 
thing may be forgotten.” 

Fowke now comes down to the third person. But he cannot welcome 
back the prodigal friend. He sends his card :—* Mr. Fowke is not sur- 
prised that Mr. Lennox should be sensibie of his error: but he is sorry a 
man he once called bis friend could be guilty of it. Mr. L.’s last card 
only confirms bim in the opiniou which he conceived from the s«gond. 
And all that he bas to say is, that he shall not after this remember there 
ever was such a man in the world.” 

The author, Charles Hallifax, is either so excited with thie card-pas- 


at arms, or co afraid that his readers and pupils will be distressed | affairs are regulated, The street of Holborne begins at this cross-way to | “Sir, we do not shave.” At last necessity obliged the 
at its sad issue, that he very naively appends to the last passage of Mr. | take the name of Chipsayde, which is the handsomest street in London, ) 


Fowke’s card—* This will not be very difficult, since there is no guch 
man as the supposed Mr. Lennox.” Good-heerted Hullifax, to ease our 
minds with so comfortable an assurance ! 
less night if you bad not told me this 

The other “Cards of Resentment” are so distressingly polite that one 
is tempted to marvel how it is such bighbly finished people ever could 
have been rude, or slighting, or so undignified as to need forgiveness. 
As I read them, I canvot help feeling thaukfal that (whatever the faults 
of this present time) I am living in the nineteenth, and not in the 
eighteenth century. 


ee 


LONDON OF THE PAST. 

London is changing in a very remarkable manner, In all the older 
parts rebuilding is actively going on, and in all the outskirts, street upon 
street, and terrace upon terrace, are springiag up, and enlarging its size 
to an extent that is marvellous if not alarming. In some cases where 
simply speculation is at work, preparing bouses for the market, the com- 
mone® type is followed, and the whole construction is cut to a shaving ; 
but in others, as in the new roads about the proposed Horticultural Gar- 
dens in Brompton, and mostly where houses are being rebuilt in town, 
substantial and well-arranged structures contrast forcibly with the less 
recent buildings remaiaing around them. To estimate rightly this 
change and this increase in London, it is desirable occasionally to look 
back, and to examine the aspect of the metropolis at different periods. 
We bave opened a map, dated 1600, of the neighbourhood on which now 
stands the British Museum with rows of houses and public buildisgs. If 
we compare it with what we know of the district in 1860, we shall see 
how circumstances have altered. Eastward our map extends to Little 
Turnstile, on the south side of the country road, marked Holborn. Pass- 
ing along this road westward, we come to a cross lane which is now re- 

mted by Kiog-street, ranning northward, and another lane (now 

ttle Queen-street), which is met by cross footpaths through the fields, 

at the corner of Great Queen sireet. Lincola’s-inn-fields are marked, 

and are crossed by footpaths. The map does not extend so far as the 

old Inns of Court and Chancery-lane. From Great Queen-street a lane 

in the map across Dryry-lane, and continues to St. Martin’s lane : 
this is the site of Long-acre. 

Returning, however, to the Holborn corner of the present King-street, 
it is seen that n0 houses had been built in the now great thoroughfare, 
#0 far as the map extends, on either side, Except at the bottom extend- 
ing for short distance, there are no houses on the east side of Drury- 
lane, until we reach the part now called the Sand-yard, near Broad- 
street, St, Giles’s, On the opposite side of the lane bere, a buildiog or 
two are marked on the site occupied by the wooden houses, wherein, it 
is reported, the great plague of 1665 first made its appearance. Lower 
down are rows of trees, broken here and there by houses: some of these 
may at the present day be readily distinguished from those of a wore 
modern date. Great changes took place in this direction during the 
sixty-five years between the time of the publication of the map and the 
great plague. Lincolo’s-inn-fields and Great Queen-street bad been 
eq) ap, aod partly built upon with houses designed by Inigo Jones ; 
and in other directions the brick-makera might be seen at work ; and 
there were noilses set up, here and there, of laad to let on building 
leases. Notwithstandiog this, drainage was a matter not mach consi- 
dered. Houses were planted in parts here as at Agar-town and Lam- 
beth, to prepare the land for human habitation, as it were ; but this pro- 
cess was attended with a fearful loss of life. The dwellers ia the new 
districts fell like those condactiog the “ forlorn hope” in a siege. Locg 
even after the plague and the Great Fire in London, the vacant spaces 
here, in the absence of any sufficient police, were the chosea spois tor 


dog tqhting aad other scenes of riot. 
ith of the present Long acre is the Covent Garden. The details 
from this to the Strand are not filled in. Farther west, however, “ The 
Mews’ is marked, and thence rans a wide road going north to the junc- 
tion of the Broad-street of St. Giles’s, and we see St. Martin’s-lane, with 
hedge-rows and trees on each side ; the still-called Tottenham-court-road, 
and the Oxford-road. Passing up St. Martin's-lane we find the Cock and 
Pie Fields, now covered with the swarminy, bustling, and not too fasti- 
dious population of the Seven Dials, A road leads along the side of a 
wall from St, Martia's lane to Broad-street, St. Giles’a. This is marked 
Le-lane, but became Monmouth-street. Beyond the fence is the pictu- 
reeque little church, St. Giles'sin-the fields, with one or two houses close 
by embedded in trees, Northward the green fields are intersected by 
several paths, one of which is now represented by a side of Bloomsbary- 
mare, Eastward from St. Giles’s, but a little to the west of the present 
street, in the midst of gardens, is Southampton House. From this 
some of the streets take their name. No houses appear on the site that 
afterwards became the notorious pice ny | indi 

wellings of a 


Giles’s. Long after this map was made 
declined into terrible lodgings for human be 


were built, 
tions and alterations bave taken place: model lodging-h 
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If there | But for the writings of Fitz-Stephen, patient John Stow, and a few shaving shop :” another, in still bolder letters, informs 


others, the early condition of London would have been a matter of as 
great obscurity as is that of the lost cities of antiquity. In the “ Anti- 
quarian Repertory,” a translation is given of a book published in Paris, 
in 1672, which contains accounts by one Jorevin, of his travels in Eng- 
land and Ireland. During this tour the writer visited the chief towns of 
the kingdom, and his notes show the wonderful changes which bave taken 
place in many of them in something less than 200 years. The mistakes 
are ladicrous, but he seems to have been a good topographer, avd to have 


| described well the things which came under bis own observation. After 


mentioning Westminster and the Strand, he says, “ We may now go to 
see the Coman Giardin (Covent-garden], a royal market-place. In the 
middle of this warket-piace is the king’s statue on a pedestal, and a 
cbarch, the frontispiece of which is sustained by many thick colamns, 
like the Pantheon at Rome. There are five or six great stree's described 
by a line that leads to L’Incolne Infields—the fields of Lincolne,—which 
is a equare larger than the Place Royal at Paris. The houses that en- 
compass it are all built in the same style. The king bas given them to 
the nobility for their residence. The middle is a field filled with flowers, 
and kept in as good order as if it was the parterre of some fine house. 


| The College of the University is bere to be seen [probably Lincoln’s-inn), 
| which has a garden, with a fine terrace, from whence there is a view of | 


this fine square, which is the ordinary walk of the citizens. The college 
of Gréze (Gray’s-inn), is a hand:ome building. It stands in the street of 
Holborne, which is one of the largest in London, since it crosses it from 


, end to end, only it changes its name in the different quarters through 


which it passes. 


“As to what remains of the walls and ditches of London, they are | 


scarcely to be perceived: they do not enclose a fourth of its extent. 


| This centre of the town was burnt some years ago, with a very consider- 


able loss of rich merchandize, the ruin of many palaces, and more than 


| fifty churches. It is an astonishing thing to hear how this generel con- 


flagration happened, which, at the distance of more than ten leagues, 
seemed like a deluge of fire coming to burn the whole earth. Neverthe- 
less, by an order from the king, all the proprietors of houses which had 


been burned were obliged to cause them to be rebuilt within the space of | 


three years, in default of which their sites were to be forfeited, so that 
when [ arrived in London, almost all was finished, when, in some mea- 
sure, they attempted to make the streets straighter and wider. There 
was a man who laid a wager, that be would cause his house to be built 
up, from the foundation to the roof, in two days, which wager he won. 
It is true, all these houses are built only with bricks, one upon the other : 
they have, however, something so handsome in their architecture that 
they seem like little castles. 
“It is certain that if there are as many houses in London as in Paris, 
London is the most populous, principally from the number of hands em- 
| ployed in the silk and linen manufactories, and other works of that kind, 
| not to speak of the seafaring people, who are here as numerous as the 
manufacturers. In walking through the great street of Solborue (Hol- 
| born] one may observe many things. In beginning to leave the suburbs 
you pass a small river, which formerly served to fill the ditches of the 
city, where there are still to be seen her ancient gates, garnished with 
large towers ; these are at present the city prisous. There is a cross- 
| way, oraamented with a fountain, after passing the bridge, to which ad- 
joins the great street leading to the hay-merket (Smithfield). This is 
one of the largest markets in London, and here is the ancieat church of 
| St. Bartholomew, wh'ch at present serves as a kind of exchange for 
tradesmen, who have their shops thereia ; and near it is the charch of 
| St. Jones (John’s), which was formerly a commandery of the knights of 
| Malta. It is not far from the palace, or court of justice, where public 


enriched with many fountaias, and with the Great Exchange. This was 
entirely burnt down, but at present is almost re-edified, and handsomer 


I might have passed a sieep- | than it was before: it has a great court, surrounded by galleries, and | 


great halls supported by columns, with all the figures of the kings of 
England carved in marble.” 

He visits the India House, and is surprised at the riches here displayed, 
and acknowledges “ that the English well understand the maritime art, 
and that they are the trae merchants of all seas.” 

“ The Castle of London, called the Tower ;” its broad ditch, filled with 
water: its magazine and stores ; the armour of William the Conqueror, 
and that of the jester of that monarch, with horns fitted to his casque ; 
the place where the coin is struck, are all noticed. He also sees the 
royal wild beasts, the treasury, in which is the crown of England, &c., 
and more than 2,000 large cannon, ready to be conveyed away, for the 
defences of places at home and abroad. 

Along the river side of the castle rans a quay, and, beyond, a long 
suburb, which shelters,—along the Thames, and ia the residue,—the sea- 
faring people, waiting for a wind, and the loading and unloading of sbips 
“ which arrive in this fine river in sach numbers that one may cail Lon- 
don the most famous port in the universe. What displeases me in Lon- 
don is that there are so few quays along the river side, owing to which 
we cannot have a view of all those vessels, there being only some small 
stairs and platforms, for loading and unloading the merchandize into and 
rom the veseels.” 

* Besides the great depth of the Thames, the water rises here more than 
two fathoms, which affords a subject for admiration how they have been 
able to build London Bridge, which is of stone, and in length upwards 
of 400 paces, with nineteen arches. The houses which cover the bridge 
had been burnt down and rebuilt: they are inhabited by rich merchants. 
At the entry on this bridge there is a machine like the Samaritan of 
Paris, which raises a quantity of water to furnish the fountains in the 
squares and cross streets of the City, from whence by the bridge lies the 
passage to Sodoark (Southwark), which might pass for a great city were 
it encompassed with walls.” 

Here our French friend visits the “ Bergiardin” (Bear-garden), and 
was delighted with the battles of the beasts, but still more with some 
human combatants, who with swords mutilated each other. The visitor 
regrets that he was not able to attend some other exhibitions ofa similar 
kiod at Hockley-in-the-Hole and in other parts of the town. There were 
at one end of this suburb, not far from the “ Bergiardin,” two large hoe 
pitals for the poor, built, as some of our readers will be surprised to 
learn, “near a field where St. George with his lance killed the dragon 
which devastated the whole coantry.” In the environs of this place are 
several beautifal pleasure-houses: that of “ Priogiardin” (Spring-gar- 
dens) is a p'ace of pastime and diversion for the youth of both sexes. 
Near it is the little village of Lambermark (Lambeth mareb), in which 
stands the great castle of the Archbishop of Canterbury, and the house 
of a gentleman, filled with curiosities (the museum of the Tradescants). 
Re crossing the bridge, a handsome street is visited near a chareb, in 
which stend “ Londonchton,”’ which is a stone in the’middle of the street, 
raised about a foot and a balf from the ground. “ This, it is said, was 
placed by William the Conqueror as a boundery to his conquest: others 
say it grew there spontaneously: be that asit may, the coaches by strik- 
ing it in passing over have much dimiuisbed it. One must not forget to 
observe it well, for it is said that he has not seen London who has not 
seen this stone.” In these days one might go and walk in Moorfields, 
where are certain meadows, where there are always jogglers and Merrie 
Andrews, A mile from them, towards “ Common Gairden,” was a little 
river called “ Nieuw River,” a part of those waters were conveyed by sab- 
terraneous pipes into the fountains in the City. When in this neighbour- 
hood, we have a strange account of a pit or Gulf wo which no bottom 
can be found, and of a spring said to yield the best water that can be 
found in London, and that the king regularly drinks it at bis meals. 

To come, however, to evidence of great change remaiuing. 

In the neighbourhood of Clare-market, Drury-lane, and some other 
now unfashionable parts of London, shops still remain which are so pe- 
culiar ia their proportions that all endeavours to alter them, to a cor- 
respoaoding appearance with the now light and elegant places of basi- 
ness which adjoin, fail. We are thas enabled in a measure to jadge what 

was the appearance of many of the = ia the metropolis ia which a 
former generatioa quiet!y and comfortably carried forward their trades, 
and so were able not only to obtain the good things of this world, bat to 
leave considerable fortunes to those who succeeded them. Some of these 
shops which so obstinately defy change have for more than half a cen- 
tl been occupied by hair dressers. 
rar 
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the precincts of the Temple. More might be mentioned, but, passing 


poor population, 

In those streets the dignified calling of the wig-maker 
contempt, and in all directions of great leogt, 
zoned, the changes which have taken place 
has given way to the “easy shaver,” who 
nounces his calling. In some iastances, fluttering banners catch 
large illuminated announcements denote the great ability of the 

To some wiadows it is advertised that this is 


has fallen into 
brightly embla- 





; 


One of these, uear the bottom of 
'y-lane, on the west side, is a characteristic example. Two others, 
which bear the once well-known title of “ wig-maker,” are still within 


them over, we walk to the streets near Clare-market, once a place of 
genteel resort, but which is now in the possession of a dense and very 
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cant 


“only easy- 








the 
that this is the “ original shop ;” and close by is the “ real ” 
It is advertised by some that gentlemen can be splendidly shaved for 
“one penny,” and by others, that the operation can be performed for 
half-penny.” At first sight one might tremble for the existence of the 
professors on such low prices ; in the next place, for the safety of those 
who are under the necessity of submitting themselves to such ‘a 
operation. It will be found, however, on inquiry, that these tradesmen 
| now consider it a very poor day’s work if they do not, at 1d. for each 
sitter, earn from 10s, to 12s.0n a Sanday morning, and on othe less 
| busy days a proportionate sum. To earn even 10s. requires, of course, 
120 customers. If such a feat had been mentioned to hair-dressers thirty 
years ago, when 3d. was charged for shaving, they would bave looked 
| upon it as little less fabulous than the idea of the locomotive travellin 
at the rate of sixty miles an hour. However, by the assistance of a 
| tices, who systematically perform the least difficult parts of the business, 
leaving the finishing touches to the master, row after row are finished 
| with fewer sanguinary effects than might be expected. At one of the 
half- penny shops, the cheap artist stated that his income was as much as 
| that of those who charged the higher price: increased activity and bet- 
| ter management make up for the difference of charge. 

Ia the old shop near Claremarket to which we have referred, the small 
size of the windows speaks of dear glass: in some of the least important 
parts of the glazing may still be seen the central “ kuot.” The wooden 
window-frames are of great thickness. In the wiudows there are not 
| any waxwork figures, gay with artificial jewelry and flowers, but in lien 
grim-looking wooden blocks, without human features, most of them 
worm-eaten. On some are wigs of different orders, in sooty aud decayed 
condition : there are blocks on which the foundations bave been cnun- 
ningly laid in order to be ready for expected commissions: there are 
otber wigs, not of legal shape, aud of various hues: on others are singy- 
lar bunches of ringlets and other mysterious matters, the uze of which 
can scarcely be guessed by the passer-by. The pole is of very modest 
| size, and the tints upon it are subdued and harmonized. In plain Italian 

letters, which have once been yellow ehaded with black, is * ——, W 
maker and Hair-dresser.”’” Few things can look more out of date than 
the whole exterior of this London shop. With the exception of improving 
the low, narrow doorway, there bas been evidently little effort made to 
keep up with the age. Here a desperate attempt bas been made : plate 
gluss of moderate size has been introduced, and in modest type it is an- 
nounced that “ Gentlemen may be weil shaved on moderate terms. La- 
dies’ and gentlemen’s hair dressed.” 

On entering, the dingy dimness of the place has a remarkable effect. 
You drop down at once to the early part of the reign of George LIT. 
With that old-fashioned politeness which has given place to a less cere- 
monious manner, the wig-maker direoursed @m the changes of the times 
and his own decay. The oil-lamp had not been superseded by gas: on 
the shelves were rows of wig-boxes, on which coald be dimly traced the 
names of “ Serjeant ”’ and others who are no longer toiling and 
troubling in the law. 

On the door, consp'caously placed, was an old horse-ehoe, and some 
“ holy stones,” fastened together with a string ; the first for the purpose 
of easuring good luck, and the latter to keep away witches. In parts 
were numerous pincers and other instrumente and tools already rusty, 
bat which in future days may cause contention amongst antiquarians. 

| The heavy rafters and panelling marked the anelent date of the premi- 
| ses y the quaint fireplace, the limited space, and other features, showed 
the difference between the past and the present. 

| The shop of the wig-maker is now closed, and the history is instructive. 
| At one time, he said to persons who casually called for that purpose, 
condescension ; 
bat the worthy wig-maker was slowly driven. He could not be induced 
to write up, * This is the easy shaving-shop, Only 1d.;” and so basi- 
ness departed, as it has dove from many others in different trades and 
cecupations, who will not adapt themselves to the times, and avail them- 
selves of the facilities which are at band. 

There are many in other places who might take a useful lesson from 
the fall of the wig-maker ; aud we thus get a moral out of oar gossip 
about London of the past. 
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PUBLICATION-OF-LETTERS NUISANCE. 


We have almost come to the conclusion that it would be an excellent 
rule if private letters were not allowed to be published unless they had 
been previously submitted to a jury of discreet persons, who should be 

f ly of opinioa that they ougbt to be published. We know very 
well that we should have the historians and the biographers against us 
in this matter. But, after all, it is not so important that history or 
biography should be exbanstingly written, as that innocent e 
should not be vexed and annoyed, and life be made more m e 
than it need be, by over-much and indiscreet publicity. There is always 
a temptation to print too many letters in a biography; and often the 
letters that are most tempting for publication (which, in short, would 
bring most money) are thove which should especially be excluded. The 
practice of publishing men’s letters after their death, and even before 
that period, has gone on increasing. When everything like privacy has 
been destroyed amongst men, the world will fiad out that it has lost one 
of the chief charms of living. 

On the other hand, it is contended that if more reticence were used in 
publication, many facts and circumstances of much interest would be 
altogether lost. This we admit; bat at the same time reply that it is 
a disadvantage not to be put into the balance against the immense mis- 
chief caused by men having no security that their most trivial affairs, 
their hastiest judgments, their feeblest jests, and their first and incom- 
plete thoughts (their halfthonghts, indeed,) about great subjects will 
not be delivered to the world in all the pomp of print, and with the cer- 
tain gravity that belongs to anything that is to be found in a book. If 
the present system of indisereet pablication goes on, no man will venture 
to write anything in a letter bat what is utterly commonplace, and 
which might be stuck up at the market cross; especially no eminent 
man; for it is upon the eminent men that this nuicance of indiscreet 
publication chiefly presses. And when we say it preases hard upon them, 
we should wish to include their friends and relatives to the most 
distant degree, as their affairs are often most unpleasauily dragged into 
notice. 

We are not speaking now of the private despatches of kings and minis- 
ters. After a certain time these documents, naturally enough, 
public in their character. Nobody is hart, or offended, or lowered, by 
the publication of any letters that might have passed between George 
LLL and bis Ministers. 

Neither are we speaking of such letters as those of Horace Walpole, 
which are works of epist art, if inteuded for publica- 
tion. Bat we allude to those homely, careless, bastily written let- 
ters which form the staple of the communications betweea intimate 
friends. 

Consider what sort of a thing a letter often is. After the work of the 
day, or in the midst of it, a maa sits down to write to bis friend, aad 
dashes off whatever comes uppermost, regardless of Lindley Murray, aad 
uomindfal of all those p b aod qualifications which would be 
sure to enter into any serious exposition of feeling or of thought which 
was to be considered worthy of exhibition to the world. 

Let us take some instances, which will show the mischief and injustice 
that may result from the indisereet pablicatiun of letters. One learned 
man is writing to another of equal calibre to his own. He speaks of o 
certain work which bas jast appeared, and tells his friend tbat it is not 
worth reading—that there is nothing in it. But what be meaus is nothing 
for them. Perhaps if he were addressing an audience ia a lecture-room, 
he would recommend the book as one weil worth readiug—as aa excel- 
lent summary of the art or ecience he is lecturing upon. The opiaion he 
has given io the letter would not fairly represent his views of iho book ; 
and would not be what might be called his public opinion. To pablish 
that letter might do much injury to a work of considerable merit. 

Now, take another instance : whea Sir Robert Peel began to show that 
he was a free-trader, and to leave his my bey him, how maay indi- 
viduals of that party mast bave written most bitter letters against 
their leader. How very sorry they would be, now that they 
the matter and the man better, to have their letters against him set down 
as expressing their deliberate opinions, and pu to the world. 

Take another instance. Imagine a man at Paris ia former days watch- 
ing the proceedings of the Freach Legislative Assembly, aad ridicaling 


be 
events have taught him that there might be mach Le pty = 
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ere is a local colouring which would defy all our efforts of ima- 
“= You enter a family circle, for instance, and in the course of 
conversation use some common word which, to your astonishment, pro- 
duces a general smile. That particular word in that family is connected 
with the most ludicrous associations ; and, without a special knowledge | 
of that fact, you could vot baye anderstood a joke which was purely lo- 
cal. There is something of this kind in all the best, that is, the most 
confideatia! and familiar kind of letter-writing. 
‘Amongst the letters of an eminent man of our own time, now deceased, | 





we have just proposed? Will the clergyman, who, like a nun of Venice 
taking the vows, has thrown even his classical nosegay behind him for 


| the sterner work of fabricating the Gospel net and visitiag the cottage— 


will he bear catechising on the principal events in the reiga of Queen 
Anne, decide between abdication and expulsion, or tell us how long the 
experiment of the triennial parliament lasted? Dr. Arnold hinted that 
the clergy, as a body, studied little any such topics, and thereby roused 


a bitterness perhaps proportioned to the trath of the accusation. 


Few can, in the Gladstone sense of the passage at least, follow the 


tvere was ove which provoked severe comment. In it the writer seemed | kind advice of Shenstone,— 


to say that be was about to do something not strictly honourable. It | 
never occurred to the commentators that this letter could possibly have | 
been wrtten in pure fun ; yet that was the version of it which occurred 

to us on reading the letter ; and we can easily conceive that a bumorous | 
man writing to a friead would declare that he would do something which | 
he knows bis friend to be aware is the very last thing that he would do. | 
His friend bas oftea jested with bim about his milduess and his patience | 
under a‘fronts ; and he writes as if he were the most severe aud revenge- | 





“ From majestic Maro’s awfal strain, 
Or towering Homer let his eye descend 
To trace with patient industry the page 
Of income and expense ;” 


though attention to the latter clause in a domestic sense may probably 


compel him to give up the former altogether. 


If few of the individuals in the classes above mentioned possess toany 


large extent Berkley’s very reasonable desiderata, “ some fund of know- 


ful man in the world, knowing all the time how his friend will laugh at | ledge, historical, moral, and political,” still less should we find them in 
the idea of his really doing any one of the violent things he threatens. loungers of fashion, the best of whom 


Let us take another instance, an imaginary one, but which is not un- | 
likely to have happened. There are two friends, who are earnest poli- | 
ticians. One of them (A) is greatly scandalized by the annexation of | 
Nice and Savoy : the other (B) makes excuses, and talks patronizingly | 
about the “rectification of frontiers,” After a warm discussion they | 

t. In a short time A has occasion to write to B about a matter of| 
business in which they are both concerned, and which has reference to | 
the estate of a common friend (C.) With a subtle irony A proposes | 
somethiog which is by no means just or honourable, and by which he 
hopes to provoke an indignant remonstrance from B, and then to say tri- | 
amphantly in reply, “1 agree with you ; what I proposed certainly does 
-not appear a very noble or just course, but then, after we bave doce the 
thing, we caa consult other persons, and it is “a rectification of fron- | 
tiers.’ None but stupid old-fa-hioned people can object to a ‘ rectifica- | 
tion of froutiers,’ however the rectification is obtained.” To this letter, 
B, who is not for a moment deluded by his friend’s irony, makes a ha- | 
monrous reply, and there the matter ends. Eventually they setile in 
conversation the real business. But A’s letter is kept; there is nothing 
to explain it ; aud years afterwards it may come forth and produce a 
very unpleasant impression upon third persons, or upon the public, if it 
should vofortanately be published. This appears a fanciful case, but 
who shall exhaust the vagaries that may be found in the correspondence 
between intimate friends, which has never been intended for publication ? 

There has lately occurred a lamentable instance of the indiscreet pub- 
lication of letters, which indeed bas mainly given rise to our present re- 
marks. We allode to the publication of Baron Von Humboldt’s corre- 
spondence with Varubagen Von Euse. In England that Se only of the 
correspondence has been made known, or discussed, which has reference | 
to Prince Albert. But if the rest is like that, it is a work which had | 
much better never have seen the light. The philosopher’s reputation | 
will certainly not gain by this publication. His remarks are censorious, 
uncbaritable, aod barsb. They are also singularly ungracious, and, if) 
we may say so, ill-conditioned. He comments in a sarcastic mauner | 
a a phrase occurring in a passage where the Prince has addressed 
him in terms of affectionate respect. This a question not of prince and 
philosopher, but of man and man. If anybody were to express a lerveat 
wish for our long life and welfare, and in doing so were to make a small | 
slip in grammar, that is not the passage we should especially select for | 
—— censure. But something like this is what Vou Hamboldt bas | 

one. Then be takes offence where no possible offence could be meant. 
He complains that a work has been presented to him which most persons 
would bave thought a very suitable present. He wishes it had been 
something else, which something (Byron’s works) nobody in his senses 
would ever bave thought of sending to Von Humboldt as an acceptable 

sent to that great philosopher. He repeats a conversation, probably 
naccurately, which any man of the world must know was meant to be 
private. Men cannot be always prefixing the important words “ private | 
aod confidential” to what they write or what they utter ; but must leave 
something to the discretion of their hearers and correspondents. That 
Vou Humboldt should pass on euch a conversation is not very credita- 
ble to him, but that any person should publish it is a sort of treachery. | 
A signal instance of this kind of betrayal may do some good if it calls 
down reprobation upon the head of its author. If it does not, we cannot 
wonder that eminent personages of all kinds should indulge in plati-| 


tudes, and seck to make their conversation as unrepeatable, and there- | 
fore as uninteresting, as possible. 

We think that it would not be a bad principle to lay down, that there 
should be come reason in every case why a letter should be pub- 
lished—that, prim@ facie, no private letter should be published—that it 
rests with the person publishing to show why it should be published. It 
was not intented for the pablic. Aud it does not seem hard to say that 
it shoald not be pabli-hed unlees it —s—- of doing the public 
Sume gvod, sud ov warm to any privace individual. 

i 
DELPHOS AT FAULT. 





There is something very mournful in secing the strong reduced to 
feeblenese, kings discrowned, mighty warriors in tears, Delphos moura- 
ing over its own ignorance, the millionaire reduced to sue in forma pau- 
peris, and the Times wringing its bands and confessing its utter inatiiity 
to penetrate the mists of the fatare—the oracle that knows every thing, 
teaches every thing, calling on heaven and earth for a little information 
as to the probable results of the New Reform Bill. Its thousand triba- 
tories bring in nothing, and yet there are a thousand micor oracles wait- 
ing to be fed. 

et, after all, there may be a little affectation in this. The maiden 
who bas been admired long enough for her buxomness, often tries to get 
. up a little freah interest as an invalid; and the muscular mendicant may 
whine for the mere fun of the thiog, whilst all the while you see a 
roguish twinkle in his eye, and a good thick cudgel in his grasp. We 
have not the slightest doubt that the Zimes could write currente calamo a 
good strong slashing article on the new Reform Bill and its resulis, just 
as easily as the Misereres it has been lately giving us, 

Formerly, the main ground of objection to the extension of the fran- 
chise was the ignorance of the classes below what goes in ordinary ac- 
eeptation for the middle class of Eugland. The alternative had for cen- 
turies been thus put :— 

“ Where one part does disdain with cause, the other 
Insalt without all reason ; where gentry, title, wisdom, 
Cannot conclade bat by the yea and no 
Of general igaorance.’ 
Or we may turn from Shakespeare to one of the queries of Bishop Berk- 
ley at a later date— 

“ Whether to comprehend the real interest of a people. and the means to 
rocure it, doth not imply some fund of knowledge, historical, moral, and po- 
itical, with a faculty of reason improved by learning 7” 

A portion of the inference meant to be drawn from this we are very 
much inclined to resist, both re' tively, and far more as it might 
be applied in the tday. As to that high history-cultivated wis- 
dom, which would really give a man weight and authority as a portion 
of the constituent body, we believe its existence to be now, as formerly, 
an accident, and an exception rather than a rule. We speak not bere of 

judices decorated with classical taste, or ignorance elegantly worded, 
CeScees the education of our educated classes tends more especially to 
the ornemental, and to the wisdom of past rather than present times ; 
and these two wisdoms are far from being always necessarily the same. 
We will however concede to the upper and the middle classes the advan- 
tage of mental exercise, of a considerable amount of reasoning power 
gaiued, if in no other way, by the mere cultivation of the maagesens, and 
that general education of tye taste which serves as a sort of freemasonry 
between man aod man ; here, as far as regards the results of a gen- 
tleman’s education in Eogland, we should be very much inclined to . 
Does any of our readers seriously believe, that out of the first ten of 
who may occur to him as at t holding the franchise, 
there are more than two at the utmost who could give aa -— pam 
intelligible t of the political ives, causes, effects, couse- 
Was og Set omtey of English history ; of course not including 
within bis own memory, though in most =a even that might be 





“ Pick up their little knowledge from reviews, 
And lay out all their stock of faith in news.” 

Perhaps, on the whole, subjects cial and eco! ticel are the 
best understood of any within what may be called the range of political 
knowledge, because they are the most bruited in common talk, and made 
the most frequent topics of social discussion ; yet even here we should 
be cautious of claiming any very extended or enlightened views ex- 





| clusively for those who have been hitherto in the possession of the 


franchise. 

There is here no desire to make an onslaught on all those classes which 
form the mass of Eaglish gentlemen, and many of whom are more re- 
spectable and more respected in attending to their duties and their fami- 
lies, than in making a study of Burnet, Somerville, Adam Smith, and 
Mill ; but when an immense superiority of kaowledge, worthily called 
political, is assumed over the mechanic, we very much doubt the justice 


| of the assumption—though the mass of general information sown broad- 
| cast, a bit here and a scrap there, amongst the upper and middle classes, 


is jast now doubtless considerably more than in that next below them. 
Tuis class, however, is probably now better informed than that for which 


| Chatham and his son once claimed the franchise ; aod what is more, they 


are yearly and daily gaining ground, their feeling of the want of the 
fiaish of elegant acquirements naturally leading them all the more to 
seek for the solid. We do not wish to depreciate the vast fand of mis- 


| cellaneous knowledge held in solution by what is in England termed 


good society, but we think general education bas been rather rated above 
its worth as regards its bearing upon most of the political questions that 
arise ; and we sincerely believe that with reading, writing, arithmetic, 
aod the desire of knowledge, a mechanic of even the humbler class 
might, with an hour's reading a day for two years, make himself at least 
as well if not better acquainted with those hinges on which political 
questions and subj turn, than the ordinary ran of those who now en- 
joy the franchise ; provided only that the mechanic's curiosity and 
reading received a wise and honest direction, a subject to which we shall 
probably refer in a subsequent paper. 

Formerly, what small degree of political information there was went 
with wealth ; now there is growing daily a considerable disconnection— 
wealth and comparative intelligence, ptoverty and bratal ignorance, are 
no longer linked in necessary fraternity : this is one of the great changes 
of the age. 

No doubt the comparative information and intelligence question be- 
tween class and class forms one of the complications in the kaot which 
the 7imes is anxious to cut or tountie ; but we may be wrong : this point, 
which used to be the foremost topic in all discussions on claims for the 
franchise, may, and we suspect has been, driven by many ignominiousrly 
into the rear, whilst powers and interests confessedly occupy the van- 
guard, and the whole seems sometimes a mere coarse pall for pelf and 

ower, 
° We had nearly forgotten one point, that of the comparative morality 
of those who possess and those who claim the franchise ; now, in morality 
as connected with politics it is perfectly natural to give a prominent 
place to what may fairly be called political morality. As long as bri- 
bery is exercised indiscriminately by Tory, Whig, and Radical, and, 
veiled with more 6r lees decency, continues to be one of our institations, 





| the less that is said about comparative morality the better. Let others de- 


cide between the relative merits of the man who buys his neighbour, and 
the man who sells himselfi—the man who wishes to give beer, and the 
man who would be glad to drink the giver’s health init. If the briber 
despises the bribee, neither is the bribee likely to respect the briber, and 
Seaene for selling his vote, may very naturally quote from Tom 
bdia— 
“ I been’t, you see, versed in high maxims, and sich ; 
But don’t this same honour concern poor and rich ?” 
—Lndon Leader. 
a 


A WEAK PLACE IN THE CHURCH. 

The dissensions in the two London parishes that have made themselves 
notorious, St. George’s in the East, and St. Paulin the West, seem to 
spread out and deepen every week. Thus the extremes of society, the 
bottom and the top, are represented in these paiaful conflicts, the district 
that so closely borders upon Wapping and Belgravia. Itisa pity, bat 
it is true, that valgarity should characterize both the disputes; vulga- 
rity exasperated Wy violence in St. George's, and vulgarity embittered 
by fanaticism in St. Paul’s. We are bound to admit that ir. King and 

. Liddell bear themselves with more dignity than their opponents, 
bat even their conduct is distinguished by a lack of due respect for the 
decisions of the Bishop and the judgments of the law. But there is some- 
thing paltry in the whole affair. It is alla squabble about furniture and 
fe ities—about table cloths and tables, candles and candle-sticks, 
crosses and roses, and rood screens and diverse ornamentations, about 
singing and saying, about painted glass and simple crystal, about goings 
to and fro, and risiags up and down, about vestments and colours, and 
tinkling bells. These things may be said to be symbols, and certainly 
some of them do suggest a faith not acceptable to the majority of Eng- 
li-hmen, and in its political aspect detestable. 

Bat it speaks little for the progress of which we sometimes boast, that 
symbols which have become empty of meaning for all practical purposes, 
should so excite and iuflame that secretion of intolerance which lies in 
every man No doubt the case of St. George’s is one peculiarly galling 
to tue parishioners. We must remember that (be cburch is a parish church, 
so full of associations of life and death, of marriage and cbristenings, and 
all the bigher icfluences clinging round the existence of man, that even 
dissenters look reverently at the old E That the old forms should be 
altered, the old prayers intoned or chanted, the old vestments disused, 
and the holy place made to resemble as near as may be a Roman Catho- 
lic chapel, must be painful to all. And when the minister of such a 
chareh is obstinate and bigotted to his dead forms and senseless symbols, 
and meaningless motions, it ie no wonder that some men grieve and other 
men grow indignant. But none of these considerations, nor the fuct that 
in his wrath, Mr. King assails both the congregation and bis bishop, can 
extenuate the brutalities of the persons who haunt St. George’s Church, 
and convert a sacred edifice into a cockpit. Nothing can excuse a map 
who brawls in church. If be be angry, be has no right to be there. If he 
grow angry when be is there, it is his duty to overcome bis anger, or 
hasten — away. 

Mr. King deals out provocations ; they bave been prolonged, bat the 
true way to treat them is to avoid the range of their influence, and 
calmly take measures calculated to render their repetition impossible by 











tinetly objected to innovations and restorations, then the bishop would 
do right to prevent the growth of antagonism. For the business of the 
church is the saving of souls, and the promotion of good will and whole- 
some conduct, and it is hard to see how these can be promoted in all 
cases by the means Mr, King and Mr. Liddel seem to think so essential. 
At all events, experience has shown that they may be productive of 
great scandals and very un-Christian feelings among professing Chris- 
tians. The remedy lies in the strengthening of the hands of the bishop, 
and in throwing upon that spiritual fanctionary a corresponding burden 
of responsibility.— Spectator. 
——a 


ON FIGHTING “ PEACE FASHION.” 

A correspondence very unequally divided between Mr. Lindsay and 
Lord Jon Russell reopens the question of belligerent rights ia time of 
maritime war. Mr. Lindsay recapitulates through six pages the various 
arguments which have been advauced for exempting merchantmen from 
the risk of capture ; Lord Jobn replies in six lines that the proposal will 
be duly considered by Government, but that it appears liable to grave 
objections. As this is the identical stage at which we quitted the con- 
troversy a month or two ago, we do not see that the position of the case 
is much altered, but we agree with Mr. Lindeay in thinking that the sub- 
ject well merits public atteation, and the more so, indeed, as the attitude 
lately assumed by the United States is exceedingly significant. 

Without touching on any debatable points, we may briefly premise 
that the old code of international law recognized two methods of aitack- 
ing an enemy’s commerce on the high seas in time of war. Not only 
could the regular cruisers of a belligerent State seize and make prize of 
all vessels carrying the hostile flag, but privateers or private vessels 
armed for the purpose might be authorized by letters of marque to par- 
ticipate in the same rights, and to scour the seas in quest of booty, ex- 
actly like ships of war. Against this latter usage, however, a stand has 
been made in modern times. It has been likened to guerilla fightiag on 
land, and has been stigmatized as a barbarous practice, calculated to 
aggravate the horrors of war by introdacing into its scenes a class of 
combatants unrestrained by the spirit of protessional chivalry. To sach 
good effect were these arguments urged that at the Confereace of Paris 
in 1856 it was agreed by the States taking part in the debates that pri- 
vateering should be abolished, and that the proposition should be brought 
to the kaowledge of other States not parties to the Conference. In par- 
ticular, the resolution was communicated to the United States, but with- 
out any substantial result. The American Govergment at first expressed 
its willingaess to concur in the declaration of the Conference, on condi- 
tion that private property at sea should be exempted from risk of captare 
altogether, whether by privateers or regular cruisers, bat these views 
have since been changed. The Americans have now receded from the 
offer thus conveyed, and have, in point of fact, suspended the negotia- 
tion on the subject. 

Originally, the American Government displayed considerable reluc- 
tance to entertain propositions against privateeriug, and for very obvious 
reasons. It is the policy of the United States to avoid standing arma- 
ments, and to meet the contingencies of war by extemporized means from 
the resources of a powerfal community. If they wish to go to war the: 
invite volunteers to reinf their small army of regalar troops, and 
they should embark in maritime hostilities they reckon, in a similar 
fashion, on the aid of privateers. Having only a small standing navy, 
they would be taken at a disadvantage unless they could rely on this re- 
source ; but, as the Americans are excellent seamen and full of enter- 
prise, the ocean would be covered with their volunteer cruisers ia a 
month after the declaration of war. The States would not undertake the 
expense of a large national marine, to be maintained through years of 
peace against the remote contingency of war. They were equally indis- 
posed to remain at the mercy of a better prepared adversary, and, as the 
only alternative, they relied on their privateers. War might be made a 
worse business than ever by sach a system, but that could not be helped. 

As this policy is very intelligible, it may be asked, perhaps, on what 
principle or with what expectations the Americans were wiliing to forego 
it, aud we are not sure that we can answer the question, Tiey may, 
perhaps, be disinclined to relinquish the resource of a privateer navy ; 
but they may also discern an advantage in allowing things to remain as 
they stand ; and this seems to be Mr. ye opinion. Coinciding 
with those gentlemen who lately addressed Lord Palmerston on the sub- 
ject, Mr. Lindsay thinks that, unless private property obtains the exemp- 
tion in question, the Americans, at the first outbreak, or even ramour of 
a war between this country and another, would appropriate the whole of 
our carrying trade. As a matter of course, considering geographi- 
cal and political isolation, they would, in all probability, be neutrals at 
a period of European strife, aud, as neutrals, they would keep the seas 
in peace. We, though we might be the strongest Power at sea, and even 
maintain our traditional supremacy, could never guarantee our merchant- 
men from the chances of accidental encounters, and that risk, however 
reduced, would be sufficient, and more than sufficient, to give American 
vesse's a preference over our own, The expeuse of the insurance re- 
quired to cover a cargo under the British flag would so increase the cost 
of freight that our ships could not compete with those of the United 
States, and the Americans would therefore become the carriers of the 
world. Now, Mr. Lindsay being, as he describes himeelf, ‘a shipowner 
deeply interested in the security of his invested capital,” and represent- 
ing, besides, “ an important maritime borough,” looks naturally with 
little satisfaction at the prospect thus opened, and would fain get the 
co-operation ot Lord John Russell and his colleagues in obtaining imma- 
nity for al\ private Property afloat, and thus intercepting the ‘anticipated 
monopoly of our neu friends. 

We hav already expressed our own opinion on this important subject, 
and it is | ut little that we need add at present. Assuming even that 
Mr. Lindsay has proved his case, that case is not the case of the British 
nation, but of the British ship-owners, whereas what Government has to 
consider is, not the case of the ship-owners, but that of the nation, The 
question is a national question of the broadest character, and must not 
be decided by the interests of any class, however inflaential. There 
are two points at issue. Can war be waged, to use Mr. Lindsay’s own 
expression, “ peace-fashion?” And can we, occupying such a position 
as we do, safely, of with advantage to ourselves, for the power of ex- 
cluding our enemies from the highway of the seas? We think not; in- 
deed, as regards the first point, we may turn to a somewhat forcible ex- 
ample. War made peace fashion is the genuine and distinctive 
of the Chinese. That people, being either below or above Ew in 
their views of this matter, carry out to the utmost the erg ay which is 
advocated by Mr. Lindsay and his friends,-insomach that in going to 
war with as they carefully eschew anything like a state of hostilities, 
and will maiatain an extensive trade with England at the very moment 
that we may be marching upon their capital to subvert, perbaps, their 
dynasty and empire. We are only so far concerned with this policy at 
present as to ask whetber it is conducive to peace. Would the world 
gain if every European State were to act in this respect on Chinese 
ciples? We very mach doubt it. At any rate, we fiad in our 
with China that when war is made peace-fashion it never ceases. Our 
commerce is kept barmless, no doubt, but no sooner Is one expedition 
concluded than another begins, and it is argued in some quarters that 
until we discard this fashion of war-making we sball never get to the end of 
our trouble. This is certainly not a promisiag illustratioa, while, as to 
the balance of profit and lose, that must be computed, not by the pro- 
spects of a particular trade, but by the interests of an entire nation.— 











—_—_—_ 
MR. BRIGHT’S FAILURE. 

Nobody can deny to Mr. Bright the possession of a great number of 
those qualities which constitute the accomplished demagogue. He has a 
loud voice, great power of expression, and any amount of 

veb at command that his case may seem to reqaire. He is 





Mr. King’s successors. The bratal riots at St. George’s Charch should 
be with a firm band as a preliminary to every other 
It will be time to deal with Mr. King, when 


enough the mob iofestia 
the charch where be plays his fantastic tricks dless of the feeli - 


and 
perfectly satisfied with himself, and in himeelf be has naturally unbounded 
tid Unembarrassed, as far as we can j by accurate know- 





and cherished coavictions of the parishioners, has been reduced to order 
and These two standing dissensions point to a weak place in 
the organization of the church. The controul of the bishop over the 
clergy of his diocese is far too restricted. juriadiction seems 


powerless to prevent the scandals that arise fiom time to time, and even 
the law as it stands does not aid bim. Why is he left eo curtailed of 
power? Is it that the laity are jealous? But the laity ought to know 
ee the hen yy ee than the 
officer clergy. They really require him to protect them from the 
freaks of incumbents. 











udge, 
ledge of any kind, he is not in danger of soaring far above the heads of 
his audience, or puzzling them with more knowledge than may pass at 
once from the mcuth to the ear without any previous reflection on either 
side. Aod yet nature, edacation, and temperament, which have done 
so much to make Mr. Bright a demagogue, have decreed that be should 
aot succeed in the very avocation for which they seem to have marked 
bim out. With all his gifts of voice, expression, and delivery, Mr. Bright 
is a conepicuous failure in the questionable he has selected for 
himself, These things must be rennd i their results, and the results 
speak for themselves. For fifteen years Mr. Bright has been declaiming 


in faveur of peace, and has seen the effects of eloquence in a bloody 
and costl war, carried on, as he repeatedly admitted, with the hearty 
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THe Alvion. 
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land and Scotland rang with bis sounding periods, and, if be had pos- 
sessed one bavdredib part of the influence for which he gives bimevif 
credit, we should bave been long ago ia tbe crisis of a democratic revo- 
lution. Bat, somehow or other, the more Mr. Bright talked of reform, 
the less the country seemed to desire it. He frightened and disgusted 
the upper classes without conciliating the lower, and could establish bo 
better claim to the affections of thore who live by labour than that he 
had become deservedly odious to all the classes who possess intelligence 
or capital. We have often sought to explain to ourselves the cause 0 
so remarbable a failure in a man possessing, as it would seem, #0 many 
of the qualities that lead to success, and we believe the result to flow 
from two principal causes. In the first place, Mr. Bright is not what the 
call * a representative man.” No one talks more of speaking 
as an Eoglish to Engli . yet no one seems less to understand 
the essential peculiarities of the English character. He has no preten- 
sion to represent the educated claeses, with whom be has nothing in 
common. 

With the working man he possesses no real sympatby, and even the 
master manufacturers, the class to which he belongs, aod of whose feel- 
ings he might ve considered the exponent, have never for a moment ac- 
Fe bis leadership or endorsed his opinions. But, secondly, Mr. 

got 





has worse faults even than these. He describes the society, the 
aristocracy, the people, the press of modern England, but he describes 
them so ill that none can recognize in bis speeches their own likeness or 
the likesess of their neighbours. He threatens us with the discontent of 
vast and united masses, while these masses are utterly unconrcious of 
the feelings and passions he imputes to them. He tries to describe the 
aristocracy, bat the caricature is so gross that it renders the censure 
harmless. He bas a point of view of bis owo, which, if we may use such 
an expression with regard to Mr. Bright, is so purely ideal that no one 
@lse has ever been able to attain to it. Add to all this an extraordinary 
inaccuracy of statement, which lays him open perpetually to mortifying 
and damaging criticism, and we have said enough to show why, with a 
strong will and considerable power, that which Wilkes could do, that 
which Horne Tooke could do—nay, that which Lord George Gordon, 
Orator Haat, and Feargus O'Connor could do, bas been denied to Mr. 
Bright. 





WALLACE'S THEATRE. 


NIGHT, SATURDAY, 
a vont he SCHUOL FOR SCANDAL,” and “ BATHING.” 
AY. 
on eH STOOPS TO CONQUER,” and “ MARRIAGE BLISS,” 
“The Soldier's Daughter,” and “A Pretty Piece of Business.” 
NOTICE —A New and Entirely Original Drama, Thoroughly Novel in its Effects, has been 
long in preparation, and will be speedi'y produced. 
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At Home. 

The House of Commons having met alter the Easter Holidays, is en- 
gaged in discussing the Navy Estimates and kindred topics, which, what- 
ever may be their liveliness in debate, are rather dry reading in the 
newspapers. The enormous expense of the Navy, however, has come to 
be a matter of vigorous discussion in leading colamus, and one of the 
articles on one branch of the subject, which we copy elsewhere, will in- 
terest every English reader. The question of Naval expenditure in- 
volves ro many considerations that it is barely possible to touch it with 
any satisfaction in the space to which a summary of newslimitsus. Our 
present costly Navy has become so onerous a buriben that the whole sub- 
ject will evidently econ have to undergo national consideration. Bat 
the effect of that consideration is not so obvious. It cannot result in the 
reduction of our force while our public are more suspicious of 
European powers than our rulers are; and it is not likely 
that the expenditure on the existing force can be decreased, while 
the estimates are voted in small Houses, and on the opinicns 
chiefly of Naval officers. These gentlemen have too much pride in 
the service—a pride which is shared, however, though in a less degree, 
by every Eoglishman—to see things relating to it in the vulgar light of 
pounds, shillings, and pence. Their opinions are doubtless very valua. ‘ 
ble, and should be listened to with great deference and treated with all 
respect ; but as Mr. Sidney Herbert bas strongly urged to a branch of the 
military service, they must regulate expenditure with more regard to 
the public means, than to their own ideas of what our military and 
naval arms should be—an ideal standard which seems beyond the reach 
even of the enormous money power of Great Britain. The mind is stag- 
gered at the fact that while Sir C. Napier is clamouring for more men, 
and Mr. Healey is calling for more wood, the expenditure for the whole 
service has risen in the course of eight years from £5,800,000, to £12,- 
800,000! 

The Riots in St. George’s in the East contioue. The police who had 
for some time kept the brawlers in awe were recently withdrawn, a sig- 
nal of course for the renewal of the disturbances. More police court 
cases have been tried therefore, and at last a man has been fined—what 
does the reader think? So many “marks,” amounting to a few shillings, 
under a statute of Elizabeth. At the same time the Rev. Mr. Bryan 
King has obtained judgment against a Mr. Rosier for brawling in the 
church on two occasions. Mr. Rosier, it seems, went up to two of the 
Rector’s friends, and said to one in a noisy tone, “ This thing calls him- 
self a captain ; be is a diegrace to the army ; a greasy swell,” and to the 
other, “ This man is going to swear that I spat upon him in Wellclose- 
equare.”’ Mr. Rosier was fined ten pounds and admonished, as every one 
who values decency anywhere, to say nothing of orderly behaviour in a 
place devoted to sacred purposes, will be glad to know. But the 

popular feeling at the Consistory Court does not differ from that 
exhibited at the police court. For the man who was condemned 
in “marks” a subscription was raised in opea Court, and the sum 
was immediately made op. Mr. Rosier, the reporters tell us, “as 
he left the court, was loudly cheered by the spectators, who were far 
More numerous than at any previous stage in the case, and it was said 
that the £10 would be raised in the parish by a penny subscription.” 
The reading of accounts of these scenes is vexatious and humiliating, and 
while recording them, as is our duty, and another event by which two 
men, with assistance of members of the legislature and persons who have 
been high in autbority, were enabled to break the peace in deflance—we 
had almost said with the coonivance—of the civil authorities of the king- 
dom, we cannot belp thinking that the Times and Saturday Review and 
their feeble echoes, would be bet‘er employed in rooting out the errors 
and inconsistencies of our own government, than in making ridiculous pro- 
phecies from imaginary premises, in regard to the fatare fate of distant 
nations, The very court in whieh this just jadgment against Mr. Rosier 


was pronounced, may claim some of their attention. To those having no 
pity whatever for the defendant, and believing that an honest jury aod 
an impartial Common Law Judge would have placed him in the same 
position as that in which be now finds bimeelf, it is yet as great a scandal 
as the disturbances, that the court before which Mr. Rosier was brought 
is an irresponsible tribunal, where a man is not tried by bis peers, as 


¢| our constitation is said to guarantee, but by the appointee (oftenest, as 


in this case, of irreproachable character) of the Ecclesiastical authorities. 
Perbaps Mr. Roeier’s fault and the extensive publicity his punishment 
will gain, may cause the reform or abolition of those anomalous institu- 
tions, the Ecclesiastical Courts. 

Mr. Gladstone is installed as Rector of the University of Edinburgh, 
and at the ceremony delivered au eloquent and impressive oration. Mr. 
Gladstone is the first Rector under the* new constitation of the Univer- 
sity, which gives the stadents a share in its government by placing in 
their hands the choice of rector, a choice which they bave inaugurated in 
so fitting a manner, That the Presbyterian youths of Edinburgh should se- 
leet for their representative in the University Court, a trae son of Oxford 
aod a Churchman, seems strange at first sight, but is nevertheless, per- 
fectly natural. As is well observed by a London journal, there are few 
men in the country more likely to command, few better entitled to re- 
ceive the admiration of young and generous minds. His ardent, elevated, 
and energetic nature naturally excites a kiodred eothu-iasm. His rare 
endowments, natural and acquired, intensify this feeling ; while bis bril- 


cese, As an accomplished scholar, too, be is pre-eminently fitted to be 
the representative not only of a seat of learning but of a body of sta 
bis natare that profoundly accords with the best features of Scottish char- 
acter, and especially of the lees asceticism of character which is daily 


those of the past. 





The Continent. 


Moutemolia’s ineurrectionary movement had so entirely failed and sub 
sided, that, if we may believe the last accounts even he himeelf had been 





army took so prominent a part. 


liant public career stamps all his noble qualities with the seal of suc- | of the noble art, that Eoglish gentl 


protest, and very plaisly received the “go by.” 


in the Moniteur, that the vote on the q 





tion 6,810; against it 11. 


bitterly asked the Depaty Mellana. 





fort or confidence. The insurrection in Naples proves to have been pre- 
mature, as we feared, and although it was very serious, it seems probable 
that it will be suppressed. But the quiet that ensues will be a tempo 
rary lull, and not a calm, aoless this monarch receives an accession of 
sense and bamanity, which seems hopeiess. We do not expect to see 
Italy safely at peace until she is entirely free and independent. 





Fair or Foul? 
“ Pair is foul ; and foul is fair.” 

We trust that we are now about to mention the last sanguinary ang 
brutal contest in the Prize Ring, a coutest which has attracted eo mugh 
attention on both sides of the water, and upon which there are such cop- 
flicting views, t.at we have thought it worth while for the Albion to 
take off coat and gloves for the nonce, and step into the ring as referee, 
We are quite willing to admit with the Atheneum that the ring has had 
its uses, and we have already shown at sufficient length why we thiok 
those uses past. It is indeed, as that journal observes : 


“no r necessary for a geutleman to be able to thrash every roffian in the 
street. No gentleman ever gets into street rows or tavern brawls. Heace 

finds no more need to use bis fists than he would find to use a cudgel or 
The public peac® is an affsir of police, and private differences are set 
friends at the club, not by a ring and a fight in the pablic street. In the 
gress of manners we have come to recoguize as a law of daily li’e that the un 
armed man may not be struck. Even a bruiser does not think it fair to strike 
a man who cannot spar. Thus, there is a sort of moral disarmament effected 
by mutual consent. That this page ts in favour of chivalry and cou: 
one can doubt ; nor is it possible to believe, with some of the flercer ad 


tt 


q 





have de in strength or cour 
age since this chan Alma, Inkermana, Delhi, Lucknow, answer for that, 
ane, cricket, rifle drill are the substitutes for boxing in a ration which 
is certainly not wanting in manliness and prowess. Heuce, h the Ring 


dents, Nor, though a Churchman, is it surprising he should be chosen | Will long retain its ioterest for the studeat of Engli-h manners, boxing may 
by Scotsmeo. There is much in the moral and religious earnestness of 


now, like carte and tierce, pass out of being without moral or material wo 
mankind.” 


But there are evidently some persons of all classes, here and in Eog- 
land, who enjoy a prize fight, irrespective of its effects upon the people. 


distinguishing the Scotsmen of the preeent and rising generations, from | On them reasoning such as the above, or anything we have advanced or 


may advance, is utterly thrown away. To them the sight of a bruised 
and bloody buman body, so the battery be done by human fist, is a plea- 
sant and joyous spectacle. We pity their depravity, as we do the strange 


The interest of affairs upon the continent of Europe is still entirely | taste of delicate Spanish ladies, who look with eager eyes on the death 
covcentrated upon the condition and the relations of Northern Italy. struggles of a bull, or the fearful risks of a gallant matador. We pity 
Elsewhere all is perfectly quiet, almost torpid. In Spain the Count de them, but cannot belp them. It is their nature ; and that, like truth, 


will out. But the public sentiment of both continents is against these 
horrible feats in maimiog and enduring maiming. Therefore it is that 


allowed to escape :—-a very wise relaxation of vigilance under the cir-| we record with regret and indignation the defiance of law and order and 
cumstances ; for either to put him to death or to keep him io confine- 


and SATURDAYS, | ment would be to excite sympathy for his cause among the extreme le- 


the dictates of human feeling, which was suffered for two hours, not far 
from London, three weeks since. 


gitimists, His partizans were everywhere disappearing; but General| + seven o'clock on the moraing of Tuesaday, the 17th of April, John 
Ortega, the commander in chief of the revolutionary forces, who had been | Heenan, an American prize-figbter, met Thomas Sayers, an Eoglishman, 
of course condemned to death, could hope for no such careless in- 
difference as to his fate. To> important a personage to be P of ani mob, they proceeded deliberately, and with smiles 
disregarded, and yet not important enough or popular enough to make | on their lips, so long as their countenances were capable of wreathing 
bis faction feared, he must meet the fate that he risked in raising the | smiles, to so belabour one another with their iron fists that one should 
standard of revolt, He was probably put to death on the 16th of May ;| cry, “hold, enough.” For two hours and more did these men do their 
and his sentence will very surely meet approval of the whole body of bis | utmost to damage one another ; and the result was that before either 
fellow soldiers in Africa. They cannot but see and resent the fact, that | had effectually conquered the other, but when the miserable partizans of 
be chose as the opportunity for his disloyalty the occasion of their ab-| both allege that his favourite was sure of victory in a few 
sence upon a warlike expedition, which deprived the throne of the| more miuvutes, the ropes of the ring, within which the bloody battle 
largest number of its usual protectors. Nor is their resentment likely to| was weged, were cut, according to some rule, to provide for some 
be cooled, in its demonstration at least, by the remembrance of the ex-| contingency, and the whole business was thrown into confusion. 
travagant and somewhat artificial professions of enthusiastic devotion to | The crowd now rushed in, and a baman riog (if such an expression is 
Isabella, which immediately preceded the African war, and in which the | tolerable in such circumstances) was found, but it was of course a con- 


of the same humane and elevated calling, at Faraborougb,and there, in the 





tracted and irregular circle. The Englishman, lees stalwart than his foe, 


In Italy, the first meeting of the Parliament of the enlarged Kingdom | if no less spirited and enduring, had for the greater portion of the fight 
of Sardinia bas been held at Turin, and prorogued. It was propitious in | been reduced to hitting with his left hand, the right having been disabled. 
its opening, but somewhat sad and discordant at its close. It was pro-| In this condition, if in any condition, victory with him was to be gained 
pitious in the unanimity and patriotism, the true spirit of nationality, | less by strength than by skill. His opportunity was to be sought in 
which it displayed ; but a gloom was cast upon this natal day of the new | carefully avoiding the grip of his adversary, and in delivering his blows 
goverament by the feeling elicited at the prospective loss of Nice. After | on Heenau’s eyes, one of which was closed, and the other wanted litile of 
the merely formal preliminaries of opening the session, two laws were | being put in a similar condition. It is obvious that in a contracted ring 
proposed, each @ uait in its terms and conditions, declaring simply and ab- | Sayers had no chance for his tactics, and that on this accoant if on no 
solutely the annexation of Aimilia and of Tuscany. The laws were passed | other, Heenan was placed at unfair advantage. The referee, who, when the 
without one dissentient voice ; first by the rising of the whole assembly | ring was broken, was forced away from the combatants by the crowd, 
in their favour ; next, as usage required, by ballot. One member, how- | therefore ordered the fight to be stopped ; bat it does uot appear that 
ever, declined to vote at all ;—a M. Chenal, the only member from | attention was paid to his orders, and other rounds were fought, in which 
Savoy who still claims a seat in the Piedmontese Parliament. He twice | Heenan gained whatever was to be gained by knocking down, with the 
read long speeches, in French, ia favour of the annexation of Savoy to| force of a trip-hammer, a man who seems to have been put up only to be 
Switzerland ; but he vas declared to be tedious and in >pportune in bis | felled to the earth, and to have borne blows with the endurance of an 
It is manifest that} anvil, as well as the courage of a hero. Sayer’s seconds seeing the in- 
however reluctantly Victor Emmanuel parted with the most ancient | evitable result of a contest without a ring, and with all the advantages 
possession of his house, the Italian people do not repine for its loes.| of the contracted space on the side of his cpponent, refused to allow 
They are evidently bent upon the idea of nationality pure and simple.| their man to proceed until the referee should appear to resume 
They long for an Italy one and inseparable, now and forever. And as|his post, to clear the ground and reconstruct the ring. Heenan 
the Savoyards are undeniably in position and in habits as in speech, | and his friends do not seem to have been satisfied with this, or 
much more French than Italian, it is not surprising that the Italians do| they were doubtful of the coarse being practicable, and they endea- 
not mourn their severance from the new Italian kingdom of the North.| voured to “force the fight.” Then ensued a general melée, during 
This fact however does not, of course, in the least affect the character of | which Sayers, with admirable temper, seems to have deferred, as he was 
the manceavres by which Louis Napoleon obtained possession of | bound to do, to the advice of his seconds, and to have submitted to taunts 
this “French slope of the Alps.” Nor does it blind the Italians | and insults from his adversary’s friends, and a disp!ay of passion, perhaps 
of the motives of their “magnanimous ally” who makes war for | excusable under the circumstances, on the part of Heenan, who could 
an idea. For indifferent as they appear to the fate of Savoy, they | scarcely be expected to see with perfect coolacss victory wrested from 
cling with affection and pride to Nice; a traly Italian city,| him by a mere rule of combat. Happily, in the midst of the equabble, 
and a fair one, of ancient, pleasant, acd honourable associations. | the police, hitherto quiet, and, iet us hope, appreciative spectators of the 
Nice really protests against being transferred to France. Garibaldi, | ight, made their way into the crowd, and the principals dispersed. 

the most popular, though not the ablest, man in Italy, pro-| And so ended this great battle. It settled nothiog, conquered nothing, 
tests, and does more, agitates, And the astute, politic, and traly pa-| for it had not even the solitary advantage which old Caspar told the 
triotic, though not mach beloved, Cavour, will need ali the force which | boy pertained to Blenheim, that of being “a famous victory.” It wasa 
circumstances place at his disposal to cause this tranfer of Nice to be | drawn battle. Whowould have won if the rope had not been cut can no 
passed over in Italy-without some proceeding that would make a world | more be decided, than can the fate of Wellington at Waterloo, if the 
wide scandal, which Louis Napoleon never would forgive. It is said | Prassians had not come up. If any Englishman's or American’s nation- 
in the town | ality is piqued by the event, let him console himself after the manner of 
of Nice itself, which took place on the 15th of April, was :—for annexa- | the French and Eoglish, by affirming what might have been, it Grouchy 
But we all know what ballots mean when the | had not adhered too strictly to orders, or had Blacher been less active 
Ewperor of France has an interest at stake; and neither this result nor | and earnest. 

gratitude for favours past prevented a full and free expression of opinion,| On this side of the ocean the fairness of the referee in this fight has 
with regard to this scheme of territorial aggrandisemeat, in the Sardinian | been impagned. We are not concerned fog the referee, but we boast a 
Chambers. “France is an Amazon, a terrible Amazon, who inspires | national instinct of fair play. The American papers represent that Hee- 
terror even while she allures you with her emiles,”’ said the official Sig- | nan had the advantage after the few first rounds, and that this advantage 
nor Mamiani. “ Where is there to be an end of these French slopes?’ | was obvious to all spectators. If so, it was the interest of a partial 
“Have not the citizens of Nice | referee to stop the fight at the first opportunity. All the papers coa- 
fought for the common cause? Have they not shown themselves Ita-| cur in stating that at the twenty-sixth round, a foul blow was given by 
lians ?” demanded Laurenti Robandi. “Our gratitade to France inter- | Heenan, which the referee had he been partial, might have refused to 
feres with what we owe to our honour !” exclaims another repudiator of | believe accidental, and thereupon might have declared Sayers victorious. 
this never contracted debt.—In vain. The philosopher of old was not so | The referee did declare the foul blow accidental, and the fight continued. 
foolish as to dispute with a man who commanded ten legions; and| We hope this will be the last of the Prize Ring, and the last we shall 
Cavour and his royal master have—must have—philosophy to profit by | have to say of prize fighters. The members of the London Stock Ex 
Bat Victor Emmanuel and bis subjects, new and old, | change we see, intend to subsoribe for a testimonial for Sayers. A re 
have some consolation in their coufidence in each other, and in their | gion of Bulls and Bears might be expected to make such a proposal, and 
devotion to a common and a noble cause. This comfort they are| gentlemen who treat strangers who saunter into their midst to a vigour 
to eojoy together as he makes a triumphal progress through his new | ous “ boanettiog,” may be expected to have some sympathy with brai- 


sers ; bat it is much to be desired that we shall hear no more of the cham- 





Meantime his royal brother, the young Bomba, is without either com- | pions, of their honoars, or their sufferings. 
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not vote against him, end where can I go?” Mr. Osborne suggested— 
to sea.—————T he Canadian R. M. Steamephip Company have chartered 
the Cunard Company’s new screw steamship Palestine, and intend to dis- 
b ber with we mails, &e., for Quebec on the 16th of May. The 
aeen is expected to make a short visit to Balmoral this month. 
By an act of parliament lately passed, the management of the business 
relating to the packets aud other vessels employed in conveying the 
mails and letters by sea is transferred from the Admiralty to the Post- 
master-Geoeral. Sir C. Eastlake bas submitted a scheme to the 
academicians for placing the Royal Academy on a similar footing to 4 
aniversity ; the academicians to be the senate, and the whole body of 
competent artists the corporation. Mr. Foley has completed his 
statue of Caraciacus, which will immediately be placed at the Mansion 
House, Londoo. This artist has also received the commission to execute 
@ statue of Goldsmith, to be placed in Trinity College, Dublin ——_——--A 
report of a select committee of the House of Commons, adopted only by 
the casting vote of its chairman, Mr. Baines, recommends the withdrawal 
ef the Queen’s Printers’ and Universities’ patent for the printing of the 
Bible. —The International Statistical Congress, which was organ- 
ized at Vienna in 1857, will meet in London on the 16th of Jaly next. 
Lord John Russell, through Lord Lyons, has invited the U. 8. Govern- 
ment, to send a representative thereto. 


re 
THE ARMSTRONG AND WHITWORTH GUNS COMPARED. 


Some weeks since we gave the results of some experiments with the 
Whitworth gun. Subsequent experimeats have confirmed those results, 
if possible adding to the wonder they caused. Along with a summary 
of the last experiments, which it is needless to copy, we have a compari- 
#on of the Armstrong and Whitworth guo, which appears to be a fair 
end impartial account of the merits of both guns : 

Each gun is eo essentially different in its prineiples, that, except that 
they are both guns, and both breech-loaders, their is no other point of 
diaillerity between them. The Armstrong is made of coils of wrought 
iron joined into one tube, the pitch of its rifling is one turnin 10 feet, 
and its rifling itself is 38 flue sharp grooves, The breech is formed by a 
long chamber fitting on to the end of the gun, into which works a power- 
fal hollow crew, which, when screwed up, jams the breech- piece, which 
is es before it, into the end of the tabe, and so makes the perfect 

he conical shot is, of course, compouud,—that is, coated at the 
shoulder and base with rings of lead, to enable the soft metal to take the 
rifling. These rings of lead are expensive as compared with iron, and 
@ifficult to fix, and the shot must be driven through the hollow terew 
fato the breech of the gun with care, or sccidenis would be likely to 
happen which might epoil the rifling of the gun. The friction on the 
shot in taking the rifling is enormous, and to this the recoil of the gun 
was at one time suppored to bedue. But this was a mistake, for, allow- 
ing for the difference of weight between guus and projectiles, the recoil 
of ali ordnance must be in mechanical proportion to the velocity with 
whiéh the shot leaves the gun. That the friction on the shot, however, 
is very great may be judged from the fact that we have ourselves seen an 
Armstrong gun, from the muzzle of which not only the rifling, but the 
metal of the barrel itself had been stripped out in places like so much 
paper. The Armstrong shell, as a tremendous engine of warfare, is ne- 
ver likely to be surpassed in destructiveness, though, we should think, it 
ean be adapted to be used from rifled breech-loading cannon of all kiuds, 
This, however, remains to be seen. 

The Whitworth gun, as distinguished from the Armstrong, is bored 
from one solid cylinder of homogeneous iron, a metal which, in our hum- 
ble judgment, we take to be only another term for soft tough steel, There 
is no rifling as is generally understood by the term in the bore, which 
isa plain hexagon, making one complete turn, which varies with the 
diameter of the gun. Thus there is one turn in about eight feet in the 
largest guns (from 50 to 120 pounders), one complete turn in five feet in 
the medium sized ordnance (12 to 32 pounders), and one complete turu 
fa three feet four inches in the small guns, or from three to 12 pounders. 
All the guns above 1£-pounders are hooped round with riogs of iron 
forced on by bydraulic pressure—an additional strength which is ap- 
parently not requited, and which in weight gives the Armstrong guns of 
the came calibres & most fe picts opp The breech-loading ar- 
rangement is a hinge at the end of the gun supporting a hoop of iron, in 
which is the breech or cap which screws on to the end of the piece, ac- 
cording to the way in which we bave so often described it to our readers 
already. The shot is of cast iron, and in form precisely like a ninepin, 
with its thickest part at the middle pared off to fit with mechanical pre- 
eision the bexagonal sides of the bore. Thus the projectile has a bearing 
sarface on the whole of the barrel, and runs freely in or out of the gun, 
#0 that in case of an enemy’s shot striking the breech and jamming the 
serew, or other injury to it, the gun could be used as a muzzie-loader 
with the same facility as an ordinary smooth-bore field-piece. We need 
ecarcely ray that this is not the case with the Armatrong, anything hap- 

slog to the arrangement of the bieccd at once reudering the gun use- 

till another breech is fitted on at the factories at Elswick or Wool- 
wich. No exertion of force which could be applied to the gun in the 
fivid would get the shot down the barrel of the Armstrong ; and nothing 
ebort of the pressure of several tons would suffice to overcome the friction 
pen is offered by the double rings of lead to the exit of the shot at the 
mazzle. 

With the Whitworth gun there is no chamber for the reception of shot 
aad powder, and no rings—an advantage of the utmost importance. The 
Armstrong chamber adds to the length of the gun, without being rifled or 
aisting in impelling the shot in any way. With the Whitworth, the 
ee is rifled throughout its entire length from end to end, and every inch 

used to aid the flight and give rotation to the projectile. From the 
chamber in the Armstrong being of a certain size, it follows that only 
shot of a certain length can be used. In the Wh'tworth, on the centrary, 
it is contended that shots of any length, or a charge of powder of any 
strength, can be used indifferently. Thus the 3, 12, and 80 pounders 
are, in fact, only guns of the calibre we mention as long, as they are re- 
quired to throw a distance of 5 or 54 miles, Reduce this enormous range 
#0 the distance at which long range guns are generally used—say 3,000 
yards—and the length of the projections of these ordnance may be more 
than doubled, the three-pounder used for 9b, shot, the 12-pounder for 
32ib., and the 80 pounder for a shot of even 200ib, In naval warfare 
ec weight must be attached to these advantages, Twelve-pounder 

guns could be used as 12-pounders or 36-pounders, according to the 
distance at which they chose to engage, while ships could double-shot or 
treble-ehot their broadside guns as they closed with an enemy. The 
@aly limit, in fact, to the number of shots with which the Whitworth can 
when engaged at close quarters, is the limit to the strength of 

the powder to eject them. 
in the course of the experiments tried to ascertain this fact, it 
‘was found that the three-pounder got rid of 10 shots placed one over 
another at one discharge, but failed to eject 11, whea all the powder in 
the charge burnt out like a squib through the touchbole, leaving the 
shots in the gun. In the course of the same experiments Mr. Whitworth 
fired from a common howitzer a projectile 10 diameters long, and also 
fired a small cannon, 22 inches loag, with a pitch of its rife making one 
complete turn in every inch ; in fact, the inside of this laiter barrel was 
@ perfect rcrew. Yet the ctile from this had an extraordinary 
amount of penetration. fact is so difficult to believe till one sees 
the rapidity with which the hexagonal shot glides down the most rapid 
turn of rifling that one of our contemporaries bas actually given credence 
to the monstrous canard that the Whitworth cast-iron shots have been 
crushed to its by the rifling aud “ come forth from the gun ina 
¢ As the Armstrong is now used without sponging out, 
b tworth’s advantage in this respect bas been neutralized. As re- 
gards cost the is now being manufactured for as low as £103 
mo. The cost of the Whitworth is at present quite double this 
amoant, though it might be reduced to as low as or even slightly lower 











1 iron, instead of the homogeneous metal, which is very ex- 
pensive, and certainly for all practical purposes of gunnery is not 
stronger, we believe, that the wrought iron of g, or even 

t than the extraordinary wrought iron now making for guns at 
ersey Steel-works at £19 a-ton. If in the trials of the two guns at 
yaess the Whitworth is found to be the best, and is ordered to 
be adopted, and its tube made on the wrought-iron plan which the Gov- 
ernment use with the seers, the only cost, it is stated, of altering 
the machinery at Elswick and Woolwich to suit the new manufacture 
would be some £5 or £10 for a new form of cutter for the boring, or 
Seek jee hesaqnenl siting, Kot qnetectionst of te mastinesp need be 
altered or even ¢ to move faster or slower, though mach i 
he disused altogether. } entices) 
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__ THe Albion. 











the nurtare and sustenance of our steam force without ever arriving at | 
the happy period of economy and relief. In fact, to judge from the last 
ten years’ experience, the expense will be perpetual,—that is to say, we | 
shall never find a steam marine as cheap as the old sailing navy. It is} 
not merely that the work of construction or conversion is omneey | 
going on. That process would come to an end in course of time, though | 
it has been truly a tedious one ; but the truth is, that even when the | 
British Navy has attained the standard of expansion delineated by Sir | 
Jobn Pakington a short time ago, it will still cost a far greater sum for 

its maintenance than would have been needed in years gone by. The} 
elements of cost, indeed, appear in every direction. What with the in- | 
creased size of our vessels and the value of the machinery which they | 
contain, the original charge of a ship is more than doubled. A 50-gan/| 
frigate of the modern build costs four times as much as a vessel of that | 
rate in Nelson's time. Then comes the consumption of fuel—an enor- | 
mous item; then the wages of the engineers, and the wear and tear of | 
engines; and last, though not least, the rapid dilapidation of the whole | 
fabric under the new system of propulgion. | 

Last week five stout steamsbips of the Channel squadron anchored at 
Spithead on their return from Lisbon. They had ed boist 
weather, no doubt, but we certainly were not prepared for the report | 
that they had all suffered such damage as to require considerable re- 
pairs before they could again proceed to sea. From the description given 
of their condition it appears evident that they suffered not merely as | 
ships, but as steamships. Had they being sailing vessels of the old char- 
acter they might have been longer on the voyage and less efficient men- | 
of-war, but they would probably not have received such injury as to eend | 
them into dock. Nelson used to talk triamphastly of the manner in | 
which his ships could buffet the gales of the Mediterranean without car- 
rying away a spar; but Neleon’s vessels had no steam-pipes to be car- 
ried away, no funnel-casings to be torn, and no condensers to be cracked. 
We suspect, too, that they would have rolled far less heavily and with 
slighter strain, while the current outlay upon each would have been 
much less considerable. 4 ’ ° : Mi 
A ship in these daye costs much more to build, much more to keep 
going, and lasts, probably, not half as long after all. Unluckily, we 
hardly know the worst in this latter respect, for our steam marine is still 
too young to have shown its average of casualties; but it is only too 
evident that such wear and tear as we have described must soon termi- 
nate a vessel’s career. This is an answer to those who institute nume- 
rical comparisons between our naval force at the present day and that 
of 1815. The money spent on the Mersey steam frigate would have built 
three old-fashioned 74’s, The cost of such a fleet as we possessed at the 
close of the Revolutionary Wars would, if raised to the modern standard 
of charge, be almost beyond computation. We possess, in reality, a 
fleet which is infinitely stronger than the fleets of former days, though 
its power, ae regards ships of the line, is concentrated in a much smaller 
number of vessels, The finest squadron ever taken to sea by Colling- 
wood or Jervis would have been blown out of the water by the five ships 
which were so damaged in a voyage from Lisbon. 

All this outlay, in short, is forced upon us by a single condition of the 
first necessity. The great object in a ship of war is, as the Secretary of 
the American Navy defined it, to place a gun in presence of an adversary, 
and withdraw it, in the shortest poerible space of time. There is the 
principle which governs the whole system. For the sake of this object 
we fabricate machinery, consume fuel, and shape the bulls of our vessels 
on the newest and most approved models. A ship which can steam 15 
knots ao hour will infallibly be more than a match for one that cao 
steam only 12 ; in fact, the slower vessel would lie utterly at the mercy 
of its more quickly-moving adversary. Even bere, however, the prospect 
is somewhat uncertain, for no vessel can always rely on ber steam power. 
The most roomy and commodious specimens will only carry fuel enough 
for 10 or 12 days’ consumption, so that on a long cruise, or in a pro- 
tracted blockade, ships must again resort to their sails, reserving their | 
steam for critical periods. And what, under such circumstances, would 
be the plight of our modern vessels, with their heavy armaments and | 
onderous machisery? Would they be able to brave storm after storm 
ike the lighter and more buoyant craft of fifty years since ? 

The inquiries thus suggested are, perhaps, not very agreeable. * * * 
In the end it comes to this—that war, including the preparations against 
it, will be a more costly business than formerly, and perhaps, therefore. 
will work out his owncure. When the Secretary of the Admiralty told 
the House the other day that a naval captain of bis acquaint was 
perfectly astounded at the cost of his ship for a single year, he gave the 
key to the aunual charges of the Navy. There was the unit of cost. 
A ship is incredibly expeusive, and yet is always getting out of repair. 
Something, we firmly believe, is to be saved by better principles of man- 
agement ; but we ll never altogether escape the large expenditure 
and inevitable waste which steam power involves. 

oun coment 


A Potrricat Catexpan ron Evrorz.—The following satirical calen- 
dar appears in a Belgian paper, copied from a Swiss jouroa! :— 

Marcb.—The Empire annexes Savoy and Nice, this annexation having 
become a “ geographical necessity.” Austria stirs not; she is delighted 
that this trick is played against Victor Emanuel. Prussia says nothing, 
reserving to herself “ freedom of action.” 

April.—lIn order to obtain its “ nataral frontiers,” the Empire annexes 
the Rhenish provinces. Austria stirs not ; she is delighted at seeing this 
trick played against Prussia, who bad deserted her in Lombardy. Prus- 
sia pockets the affront, reserving to herself “freedom of action” in re- 
gard to Hanover. 

May.—If Venetia is annexed to Lombardy “because the Venetians 
speak Italian,” Prussia stirs not ; she rejoices to see this trick played 
against Austria, who bad abandoned her on the Rhine. Austria is 
beaten, as last year, having sent her army iuto battle without their 
bre 








June.—The Empire annexes Belgium “because the Belgians speak 
French.” England protests. Austria and Prussia stir not; they re- 
venge themselves on Eogland’s abandonment in Italy and on the Rhine. 

July.—The Empire reclaims Baden and Westphalia “ because the ma 
jority of the inhabitants are Catholics, and have already formed part of 
the great Empire.” Austria stirs not, for she is delighted to see Prussia 
lose Westphalia. Prussia stirs not, for she prefers Baden to be French 
rather than Austrian. 

Avgust.—In consequence of the annexation of Baden, that also of 
Wiirtemberg and of Bavaria bas become a “ geographical necessity” to 
the Empire. Austria is delighted to see Prussia lose the support of Pro- 
testant Wiirtemberg. and Prussia is delighted to see Austria lose the 
support of Catholic Bavaria ; Germany stirs not. At Jena, the students 
sing, “ What is the Fatherland?” Napoleon answers this question. 

September.—The Empire annexes Hanover, Oldeubourg, and Mecklen- 
bourg, “b the p iou of the northern sea-coast has become ne- 
cessary to France as a natural frontier.” At Berlin they seriously pro- 
pose to exchange the pointed helmets of the army for the kepis. The 
Germanic Diet, after the annexation of Frankfort, have hid themselves 
in the Warbourg ; they refer to a Committee the question of the organi- 
zation of the Federal army. 

October—The possession of the Kingdom of Saxony and of the 
Dachies, has become for the Empire “ a political ity,” b the 

equilibrium requires that Prussia and Austria should be held 
in check by a third great power. The Diet flies to Ragen, and in order 
to calm public opinion, now ikened, vote the erection of a statue to 
Aradt. The Committee appointed by the Diet are not yet ready to re- 
port on the organization of the army; therefore, the troops caaaot be 
marched against Napoleon. 











Prussia has become for the Empire “a moral necessity,” as the Em- 

‘or must at any price keep his word. Austria rabs ber hands with 
&. , being rid of other rivals in Germany. Russia stands aghast at see- 
ing the rench on the Vistala, and exclaims, “ That is not what I 
wished. 

December.—All the territory reaching from the Alps to the Car- 
pathians ia Hungary has become for the Empire “ a geographical ne 
cessity.”’ The Germanic Diet has completed the military organization. 
The statue of Aradt is uavailed on “ le Jour des Innocents,” in the Isle 
of Ragen. : 

a 


Ovituarn. 


Tas Anse Hec.—The Abbé Huc, Evariste Regis Huc, whose 
th we have already recorded, was born at Toulouse, August 1, 1813, 
, after distinguishing himself at the co ag” of that city, entered 
house of the Lazarist Fathers at Paris. He was ordaived to the 
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November.—The Empire reaches to the Vistula. The annexation of | ; 


LL ————— = ES 
times accompanied by a colleague—Father Gabet—but more frequently 
aloue with his own honest faith, traversed the northern and westerg 
vinces of the Chinese empire, penetrating far into the chain of the Anat, 
and eventually reaching the sacred city of the Grand Lama. Whether 
from political or religious cousiderations, the Emperor Tao Kwang, in 
the year 1848, when the general demoralization of the empire, whieh 
broke out two years later under his successor, Hien Fung, into the great 
rebellion, was rapidly demonstrating itself in the Central Proy 

sent out an order recalling Hue to Pekin, and cut short at once hig 
industrious pilgrimages and his missionary career. Forced to rejarn to 
Macao, Hue struggled in vaiu for two years with the debilitating climate 
of that place, and finally sought permission to return to Europe. He 
has already pablished in the Annals de la Propagation de la Foi some 
striking contributions on the habits, languages, and beliefs of Cen 
Asia. In 1852 he gave to the world his careful narrative of a Vi an 
Tartarie, le Thibet et la Chine, pendant les années 1844, 1845, and 1846. hts 
work, almost i diately translated into English, achieved an instanta- 
neous and remarkable success, and a subsequent publication, L’Empy 
Chinois, was not inferior in merit or in interest, and woa for the Abbé the 
honour of the first Mon yon prize, decreed to him by the Academy in 
1855. A more full and atiractive sketch than is elsewhere to be fi 





| of the Catholic Missions in Coina, was M. Huc’s last contribution to lite- 


rature. This appeared ia 1857, uoder the title of Le Christianisme en Chi 
and has been translated into many languages. Worn down by his la 
bours, and undermined by the insidious effects of the coast climate of 
China, the Abbé’s health has been precarious ever since bis return to 
Europe ; and his death, in the 47th year of bis age, though premature, 
can hardly be called unexpected. 


Mr. Je.tncer Cooxson Symons.—This gentleman, whose death hag 
just occurred, one of the [uspectors of Schools, at Great Malvern, re- 
ceived his education at Cambridge, where he graduated B.A. in 1831, 
and was called to the bar in 1843 ; but devoting attention especially to 
the statistics of education, crime, &c., his writings attracted the atten- 
tion of Government, by whom be was nominated in 1847 one of the in 
spectors of schouls. Mr. Symons is also known for a controversy which 
be carried on against Dr. Whewell respecting the revolution of the moon 
upon its own axis, and for an elaborate essay on the authorship of 
* Juaias.” — 

Gey. Six T. M*Manow, Bart., G.C.B.—Sir T. M‘Mabon was son of 
Mr. J. M'Mahon, comptroller of the port of Limerick. He served with 
Sir Ralph Abercromby in 1800, on the coast of Spain, at Cadiz, Ferrol, 
&c., at the occupation of Malta, and in the Peninsula duriog the 
campaigns of 1809, 1810, 1811, and part of 1812. In 1813 he pi 

to the East Indies in the capacity of adjutant-gereral of the me 
forces, in which country he served twelve years. He succeeded to 
baronetey in 1817. In 1834 he was appointed lieutenant-governor of 
Port th, and ded the troops of the south-westera district. 
On the expiration of his staff appointment at Portsmouth he was selected 
to be commander-in-chiet of the Bombay army, which command he held 
up to 1847. Since then he had not held any active command. The ba- 
ronetey passes to bis eldest son, Lieutenant-Colonel T. W. M‘Mahon, 
C.B., of the 5th Dragoon Guards. 





At sea, Capt. J. Theodore Ling, of the 24 Dragoon Guards.—At Exmouth, 
Devon, Capt. W. Meadows, R.N., aged 7i.—At Plymouth, Sir J. Forrest, Bart., 
of Comiston, North Britain —In London, Dr. Livesay, R.N.—On board the Nova 
Scotian, from Canada, Capt. R. E. Williams, 17th Regt.—At Torquay, Captain 
G. Longworth Dames, late 66th Regt. 


Appoinincenis. 


J. Savile Lamley, Esq., now Secretary of Legation at St. Petersburg, to be 
Secretary at Constaptivople—The Hon. E. Morris Erskine, Sec. at Stockbolm, 
to be Sec. at St. Petersburg.—Edwin Corbett, Esq., Sec. at Florence, to be See. 
at Stockholm.—James Plaisted Wilde, Sergeant-at-Law, to be a Buron of the 
Court of Exchequer.—Francis McNamara Calcutt, Esq., to be M.P. for Clare, 
v. Colonel White, whose election is void. 


Arnip. 


The Duc D’Aumale and the Duc de Montpensier inspected Sir W. 
Armstrong's rifled ordaance factory lately.——Major Gen. Sir J. Y. Scare 
lett, K.C.B., intends to erect a handsome drinking foautain over a cele- 
brated spriag on Southsea common.——U pwards of 300 skilled artificers 
and workmen have just been added to the Royal gun factories at Wool- 
wich. They were sviected from an assembled crowd of more than double 
that number ; those only were engaged who were furnished with uoex- 

ptionable testi jials for science and persevering application and in- 
dustry.— Mr. Sidney Herbert bas addressed « circular to Engineer offi- 
cers, complaining of the extravagant designs for military purposes, 
whereby “ from no want of professioual skill, bat rather from want of 
preliminary thought and consideratioa, considerable unnecessary expense 
has been iacurred or proposed.” He recommends economy aad utility, 











War Orrice, Arar 17.—Ri Artil; Lt-Gen Cator, C.B., to be Col Com. 24 
Regt of Life Gds: Lt Berkeley to be Capt, v Bvt-Maj the Earl of Loagford, dec. 
6th Drags: Capt Renshaw, 13th Lt Drags, to be it, v Clements, who ex. 
9th Lt Drags: Copt Marshall, 17th Lt Drags, to be Capt, v Goldie, ex. 18th Lt 
Drags: Assist-Surg Collins, MD, fm Staff, to be Assist-Surg, v Grant,ex. Mil 
Train: Capt Baby, 28th Ft, to be Capt, v Hatton, whoex. Coldstream Regt of 
Ft Gds: Lt and Capt and Bvt-Maj Viscount Dangan to be Capt and Lt-Col, ¥ 
Cocks, ret; Ea and Lt Thursby to be Lt and Capt; Sir E A Hamilton, Bart, to 
be En and Lt. Ri Artil: to be Cols: Bvt-Col y-Wilmot and Fitzmayer, 
CB. To be Lt-Cols: Bvt;Majs Wragge, Haaltain, Travers, and Fisber; Byt Le 
Cols: Dixon and Turner,CB. To be Capts: Byt-Lt-Col Mande, CB.; Seo 
Twiss; Bvt-Maj Curtis; Sec Capts Sievwright, Seale and Saunderson; 
Dickson; Sec Capt Bruce; Bvt-Majs Richards, Hope, Brendon,,and De 
land; Sec Capt Wilkinson; Byt-Majs Lakin, Walcott, Davis, and Bredia. Tu be 
Sec Capts: Lts Fitzmaurice, Milman, Martin, Wyllie, Johnson, Cardew, Percival 
Arbuthnot, Biddaiph, Stirling, Hill, L’Estrange, Rideout, Watson, 
icolis, Barton, Johnstone, Humfrey, Wilson, Broughton, Walker, De Winton, 
Hamilton, Cuthbert, Jaokson, Tucker, and Schreiber. Coast Brigade of Artil: 
to be Lts: Sergt-Majs Marshall, Taylor, McCullam, McKown, Montgomery, Rob- 
inson, Blades, and Ramsay; Master Gunner Leeds, and Wm Crawford. To be 
Paymr: Moj South, h-p, Paymr 20th Pt. To be Qtrmrs: Sergt-Maj Bohenna 
and Qtrmr-sergt Hoge. 25th Ft: En Vivian to be Lt, vy O'Malley, who ret; Lt 
George Augustus Elliott to be Adjt. 28th: Lt Mackenzie to be Capt, v Byt- 
Godley, who ret; Ea and Adjt Rance to rank as Lt; En O'Brien to be Lt. 

Maj and Bvt-Lt-Col Donovan to be Lt-Col, v Byt-Col Johnstone, CB, ret on fp; 
and BytMaj Wickham to be Maj, v Donovan; Lt Bilis to be Capt; 
Grant to be Lt. 52d: Qtrmr-Serzt Stokes to be Qtrmr, v Kaott, ret on 57th: 
Capt Clark, fm 100.h, to be Capt, v Slade, ex. Staj’—Capt and Lt-Col Stephen- 
son, CB, Scots Fusilier Gds, to be Dep-Adjt-Gen in China; Maj and Byvt-Lt-Col 
Mackenzie, 92d Ft, to be Dep Qrtrmr-Gea in China. Brevet—Bvt-Ool John- 
stone, CB, ret f-p, 33d Ft, to be Maj-Gen, hon only; Maj Walsh, Lith Bengal N 
I, to be Lt-Col; Maj Hennessy, 70th Bengal N I, to be Lt-Col; Capt Cartmail, 
Paymr oa h-p, 7ist Ft, to hon rank Maj; Qrtrmr Kaots, ret h-p, 52d Ft, to hon 
rank Capt. 





Navp. 

Tar Fioative Barrery axp Tut New Gons.—The steam floating 
battery 7rusty, 14, has beea towed iato Chatham Harbour to be carefully 
overhauled aud put into a thorough state of repair, preparatory to 
further experiments being tried upon ber at Shoeburyness with the Whit- 
worth aod Armstrong long-range gaps. The Trusty has been carefully 
surveyed by the principal officers of the Dockyard, to ascertain the ex- 
tent of the injaries she sustained by the former experiments made on her 
with the Armstrong gun at Shoebaryness. Her hull is very mach in- 
jared in several places, the elongated shots shattered several of th+ mas- 
sive wroughbt-iroa plates with which the battery is coated, and ia some 

passe pletely through the vessel. The plates injured are 
to be removed, aad replaced by new ones of equal thickness; the tim} 
bers are to be repaired, and the recent damages made good with the least 
possible delay, whea the battery will be agaia towed dowa to Shoebury- 
ness, and placed some miles out at sea, the Government being desirous 
of having a complete trial made of the rival Armstrong aad Whitworth 
guns, when the latter expecially will be thoroaghly tested. 








The crew of the screw steamship Nile, 90, in Plymouth Souni, have 
been paid wages ia advance. Lady Milne, wife of Rear-Admiral Sir 
Alexander Milae, K.C.B., Commander-ia-Chief on the N. A. aad W. 
station, is oa board. Lady Milae takes passage io the Vile to the station. 
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New Books. 


The suceess of Adam Bede was almost equally sudden~and sure. As 
soon as attention was drawn to it, it obtained at once commendation in 
the bighest quarters, and a circulation bounded only by the vague out- 
line of that extended area on which stand the “general readers.” The 
book deserved this success. It presented truthful pictures of phases of 
life and character new to the world of fiction ; and thece were embodied 
in a story constructed and told with great narrative skill. It was in- 
evitable that a book achieving this fortune, should soon be followed by 
another from the same hand ; and already we have before us in Harper’s | 
reprint The Mill cf the Floss, by the author or authoress of “ Adam | 
Bede.” It will be as eagerly seized and opened with as bright | 
anticipations as if it were a new novel by the authoress of “ Jane Eyre.” | 
It will repay perusal on all hands; it will be read with interest by a| 
large proportion of those who take it up, and with admiration by some | 
of them. Bat is it equal to “Adam Bede”? No; far from it, very far. | 
A somewhat careful examination of it bas led us to the not unalterable 
opinion that in “ Adam Bede” its author went to the end of her tether. 
Like most women—might we not say, like all?’—she can describe what | 
she herself bas eeen, and what she herself has felt; but no more. | 
Being a woman of remar kable talent, almost of genius, she can do this 
in a way which will delight the world,—the world of her day, at least. 
But with ber own experience of life her knowledge of it ceases, She 
does not imagine and create : she has not “the instinct and the faculty 
divine.” Her experience of life being limited, the range of her powers | 
is narrow ; and eo she appears to have exhausted her little world of all | 
that it contained of general ioterest in her first draught upon it. The 
characters in her new book are very carefully and correctly drawn ; but 
they are of that common-place uninteresting class which should not be 
drawn at ail. The heroine’s mother and father, aunts and uncles, bro- 
ther and cousins, occupy mach the largest part of the author’s canvass ; 
and they are people of so little character that we should not care to read, | 
on turning any page, that they had all been pitched into the floss with 
one of her father’s millstones round the neck of each of them. Of 
all the personages, the heroine alone, Maggie Tulliver, has character 
enough to fill the eye which rests upon her; nor are any of the others 
paced in situations the interest of which redeems their insignificance. 
Her traits and trials we find thus appreciatively eet forth in an English 
review of the book. 

Maggie is, however, the most elaborately worked out. Her imagina- 
tive, passionate nature, with its desires to do right, and iis touching | 
failures,—the resolute heart, the impertect jadgmeat,—the treacherous, 
sliding, imaginative affections,—the battle of life, began and carried on 
in the vain trust in her own unassisted strength,—the weariness with the 
“ greatness of the way” which overwhelms her, and her utter weakness 
against the illicit affection that creeps into her beart, making ber guilty 
of the cruellest wrong and treachery to her dearest friend,—the misery 
brought on all connected with her,—the feeble but constant struggle of 
her better nature against the magnetic insidious influence of paseion,— | 
the final blind, desperate effort with which she breaks away and returns | 
broken in heart, tarnished in guod fame, with the certainty of having | 

made the irrevocable misery of ail she loved best,—with her own misery 
ter than she could bear, and a desolate life before,—nothing saved | 

‘om the wreck of her young life except the consciousness thut she broke | 

loose from her temptation, and at the eleventh hour escaped back into | 
the right way ;—this is all worked out with a power and pathos that is | 
very beautiful. The love described is not of a high nature, Siephen | 
Guest whom she attrac's from ber cousin, is a commonplace handsome | 
young man ; he yields to the attraction of a remarkable-looking young | 
woman with scarcely a struggle. The reader is biddea to accept it as a| 








| nied with no greater variety of scenery than is afforded by snow | 





yy the Russian authorities ; and having had the good fortune to | 8ppeared in England upon the Fights for the Championship, and, more than 
at St. Petersburg Lieut. General Mouravieff, Governor General that, has been made the subject of its leading literary article for the 
of Eastern Siberia, he was granted every facility for visiting the distant | week by the grave, decorour, old-fogyish Atheneum, The character of 
country to which he was bound. After spending some months in Mos- | the book, and the criticism upon it, our readers may gather from the fol- 
cow, picking up in the Markets and shopsa little knowledge of the lan- lowing extracta, . 
guage and castoms of the Russians, the season of travel in Siberia set in, | Boxin : 
. . ’ g has at least as distingnis 

and on the 3rd of Dec. 1856 Mr. Collins went on his way. How he fared , Boxing comes from Jove. If Soplier had not thrashed the Titans, the 
thence to the headwaters of the Amoor, the bumps and thumps and up- | Olympic Games, in which boxing found a prominent part, would not 
settings he met with on this most unpleasant journey of several thou- | pen caller porns Somers ney Rew. Bem A. pots kane 
sand miles, the author tells very pleasantly. Atone time feasted, and at next Tuesd We ta . pects Sannin ae bee 
another half starved; now nearly frozen, and ore Be Relig eg Anveye Rilen. hon tna neva Repent 


again doomed to the | would not row be on the point of taking many a man’s breath and emp- 
stifling change of heated stove rooms; and all the while accompa-| tying many a man’s pocket. 
at first, 


Founded in honour of a god, the practice of pugilism was, 
No slave, no rufflan smelling of prison, coula 


hed an origin as racing or wrestling. 


only few wren hg freemen. 

| present himself in the public gymnasium of Elis, The bat 

been endowed with a rare stock of patience to sustain his good humour. | gentlemen in their way, and gentlemen with leisure ; ha on maar 

Nor were his pleasures even without alloy. Being invited to dinner by | es nepos Bg | men reer el fight, =. at the end of it, the matches 

the merchants of Kyachta, the special honours to the guest were per- Sor ens intend tt tenis te Te eke ee et ee ee 
ter tted t sing e 

Scant diekaadbedh een naman? | were permitted to indulge in the enjoyment of thwacking each other 


. till one was vanquished. They pledged their word to fight fairly, and all 
“Thad just emptied my glass, when, without a moment’s warning, I| for a prize of a crown of palm or a wreath of olive. 


was seized, and up I went. I havea distinct recollection ot touching| _ The sacred or gentleman pugilist, the fighting freemen of the Olympie 
the ceiling. My coat-tail certainly did, and as they did not take into | Games, were the fashionable amateurs whose pastime was subsequently 
consideration my lightness, I came near going through the top of the | assumed as a profession by needy fellows with power of fist ; or was im- 
Up I went and down I came, only to go up again, until my | posed on athletic captives, willing to fight for milder captivity or for 
friends were satisfied that if I was not drunk before, my head would cer- | the boon of life. The sport deteriorated the moment it became a pro- 
tainly swim now. However, I was able to stand when I came to my | fession, as, indeed, all national sports have always done—from boxing at 
feet, which was more than I calculated upon when tus:iug between the | Elis to bull-fighting at Seville and horee-racing at Epsom. 
joor and the ceiling.” The old “trainers” understood their business thoroughly. They 
Would not this be a capital preparation for an Ambassador to Pekin ? | pe as | Le 4 pet — od particular = ; os them mI wine 3 
: + ag eir exercise ; and were as anxious as mothers touchin 
As Kyachta is on the Chinese frontier, it only requires that the Empire | .weet, unbroken, and invigorating slumbers of their especial darlings. 
should be entered by the North instead of the South, to enable Euro- | These pugilistic darlings fought occasionally in a way which would per- 
peans and Americans to take the tossing or podkee dovate, as a degree to-| plex the stoutest Champion of England that ever wore belt, Indeed, 
wards the grovelling or Ko-tow.—On the 4th of June, 1857, Mr. Collins | a eas an ae “pe ee ot ae Tanto wid lead or iron, 
came in sight of the object for which he had travelled so far. pry \~ din exert Fe eee poe 


As the | cut to rags, went to the ground in a shiver of over-spreading death, a 
first American who had been on the Amoor, he felt a pardonable degree | the victor stood trembling above him,—not from fear or nervous ecstagy, 
of exaltation, not leesened probably by the knowledge that he had accom- | but from having been lashed almost as near to the killing point as 
plished so successfully an arduous journey of fifteen thousand miles. | beaten Sad breathless adversary. 

: , | What did ancient society think of these people? The men, we fancy, 
Two thousand miles, however, were still between him and the Pacific | rather honoured them. Plantus certainly uses pugilider in a complimen- 
ocean, to reach the shores of which he was to travel this new highway; | tary sense—synonymous with “ bravely”—“ courageously.” On the 
and having made the acquaintance of the Amoor by bathing in its other band, we ae collect from Terence, that the ladies, as was to be 
waters, the traveller’s boat was cast adrift and he was afloat. Here | expected, despised: them. ® My love!” would © mother exclaim to » 


We | daughter who was growing somewhat too fat for youth and gracef Iness, 
take leave of Mr. Collins’ entertaiaing volume, which the reader who | cal te chance pe a prs Sen eous match—* ey love! you eco tealiy 
seeks instruction or amusement will find it quite desirable to acquire. | growing as fat as a pugtilist! We must put you on short commons for 


as daylight makes it, and as it appears by night, our author must have 


There are faults of style which can very readily be forgiven a traveller, 
bat of which the resources of a large publishing house might have readily 
procured the expurgation. Names of places are not on every repetition | 
epelt in the same way, and there are a few soleciems which are to be re- | 
gretted. Oa the whole, however, the Voyage Down the Amoor is a pleas- | 
ing addition to the recent literature of Travel. Of the Navigation of the 
Amoor Mr. Collins thus writes :— 


It is a most extraordinary fact, and proves this to be one of the safest 
navigable rivers in the world, that last year (1856), out of six hundred 
and ninety-seven barges and rafts which descended frum the upper wa- 
ters of the Schilkah and Argoon, only one failed to reach its destination, 
aud that one was not wrecked, but abandoned in an island chute, where | 
it had grounded, and the sudden fall of the water rendered it impossible | 
to get it afloat agdin ; so the cargo was re-shipped on other barges or | 
rafts. 

There has as yet been no instance of the lossofabarge. Several rafis | 
have been broken or abandoned. Last year there were fifteen hundred 
head of beef cattle transported on rafts. All these cattle but seven 

hed their destination. These rafts are more than two months de- 





case of elective affiuity : it is mere personal attraction, a 7 
clination, which swallows up honour, duty, humanity, ties of k 
friendshi 
fierce in 
it is base,—and whatever the reader’s 
pathy with Lucy, the sweet, generous, f en maiden, or with Phillip, 
the betrothed husband and devoted friend of Maggie, the whole episode 
is so skillully wrought that all his other feelings will be emerged 
—in the milder grief of pity. 

The story itself, as a story, is meagre enough in incident. Canning’s 
knife-grinder might have told it almost without inconsistency with his 
well known declaration. And yet it is impos-ible to read it without a 
lively interest in the fate of the personage whom it most concerns: the 
reason for which is to be found rather in her than in her story. It is her 
mental and moral life that we are living with her. Upon this point we 
quote the following rather highly wrought passage from the warmest of 
the anthor’s English admirers, and thereupon leave our readers to form 
their jadgment with the book, and such guides as we have given them. 

Some parts of the story are likely to be misunderstood at first reading ; 
some passages appeared to us out of harmony and some incidents forced. 
until the very last pages threw a light over the whole. it is the epic of 
a human soul, traced throagh childhood, development, and temptation. 
The sordid scenes at Dorlcote Mill—described with photographic truth 
and minute manner-painting worthy of Miss Austen—are still interesting 
only in their effect on Maggie ; her impatience is more natural, and her 
impetuous aspiration after something higher than her home-surroundings 

out more distinctly. The character of Mrs. Tulliver and her three 
sisters,—with all their family fretfalness and peculiarities, their idolatry 
of the “ proprieties,’”—supply not only a background dull and mean 
enough for the bright, bold, dark-eyed girl, bat furnish an excuse for 
much that is erring in ber“ ways.” You feel that, in such a home, a 
child like Maggie would inevitably grow up into a woman such as Mag- 
gie Tulliver is. Her native glow of love and sense of beauty lead her 
perforce into the path traced out. Into this novel, therefore, we have 
reproduced the old grand element of interest which the Greek drama 
Possesced, the effect of circumstances upon man ; but you have, in addi- 
tion, that analysis of the inner mind, of which Hamlet stands in literature 
the greatest example. In the case of Maggie, we have a career regarded 
both from the inside and from the outside ; we feel the throbbing of her 
heart at each new sensation, and we see, as it were, from our own stand- 
Point, the outward facts that awaken her to new life. On sweeps the river 
of life and of destiny; the flood resistless, the waters strong: men and 
homes, and old associations of outer life, are swept away for miles, or 
engulpbed ; all around drifts from its moorings ; and, as spectators, we 
watch the roll of the resistless tide. On comes one young girl, alone 
upon a raft, hardly saved from the flood ; she strives against the current, 
bat is still swept along, and now we are made consciods of her thoughts 
and feelings. e see not alone the river of life, with its hard facts 
floated away, and its merciless waters, but we are conscious of every 
thought of the victim. We follow back to the heart the retreating blood 
that has left the cheek pale; we know every gleam of hope and pang of 
despair that runs through mind and soul, as the familiar landmarks are 
passed, and she is drifted down with the flood. We do not remember any 
novel where the interest so clearly centres round the one character, 
where every fact—the smallest—is read with deep attention, because it 
may affect her—as in real life the very name of a town or street, or even 
shop, remembered in connexion with some one person much beloved, bas 
at once a new vivid life. Not that Maggie is made actually powerful in 
her on the other persons, but that everything she does, or any- 


na to her, is of interest, and thas the whole story takes a noble 


it is the essence of selfishness, but the struggle is not the less 





‘ Tn the early part of 1856, circumstances baving drawn unusual atten- 
tion to the Russian possessions of Northern Asia, the United States Gov- 
ernment at the instance of Mr. Perry McDonough Collins, appo'nted him 
their commercial agent at the River Amoor. In April Mr. Collins left 
New York for Russia with the intention of ascending the Amoor, explor- 
ing the country as far as was practicable in its neighbourhood, and of ascer- 
taining ite fitness for steamboat navigation. An account of his travels in 
Russia, Siberia, and Northern Asia, and a lively sketch of a brief visit to 
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Maggie because it is igaoble. nor is the temptation leas because | ment barge, loaded with cannon, was stove at Nikolaievsky, by coming 
may be, or his © m- | 


scending, landing every night to graze the cattle, and frequently in the 
day-time, on account of storms; yet see the little loss! One govern- 


awhile!” Si qua est habitior pauld, pugilem esse aiunt :; deducunt cibum ! 

To see some Tipton Slasher of his day, the public deserted their very 
best poets; just as Tennyson would go down before the superior attrae- 
tious of Tom Sayers. In the second prologue to the “ Heeyra,” there is 
an amusing description of a whole audience damning one of the most 
charming of comedies, in order that they might witness the achievements 
of some crack pugilist—pugilum gloria, and the feats of a person among 
the most intrepid of rope-dancers. . 
| In the application of the term pugiliter by Plautus, we may discern the 

good and sufficient reason for the estimation in which the art was held 
| ia ancient, and, comparatively, modern times. In days when battles 
| were fought by actual, individual, collision of the combatants, the pos 
| seesion of strength, activity, endurance, and obstinate courage, was the 
possession of so many means to defend what was for ever open to attack 
—country and home, The man of pugilistic powers was, in those days, 
a mau of men. Nature bad armed bim both for attack aod defence ; and 
the more he 1 d himself capable of hard hitting, the more highly he 
was esteemed by individuals and by the State. A tradition of this sort 
of feeling still survives, making the secret hearts of many men tolerant 
towards the Ring, though conscious of its bratality. Man—and most of 
all a Saxon man—is a fighting animal. In epite of our refinement and 
philosophy, we find it impossible to restrain ourselves from a little clan- 
destine sympathy for a fellow who can hit hard. ™ - - 








The old ges were sing specimens of Homeric vaunting an@ 
in contact with a ship, This was no fanlt of the navigation. The | general pretentiousness, There was no affectation of modesty in them, 
| steamer Schilkah grounded, not {for want of water in the river, bat be- | no chivalrous courtesy towards an adversary or bis supposed merits. As 


| cause she was not in the channel. Of course, in such an immense river 
as the Amoor, some time must olepes before the channel, at all stages of 
the water, becomes well known. ‘Till such time, much caution must be 
observed in navigating by steamers, particularly in descending, in order 
to know that they are parsuing the channel or chute in which the greatest 
depth of water is to be found ; otherwise it may happen, as in the case of 
the Schilkah, that entering the improper channel and grounding, the 
sudden falling of the water renders it impossible to get afloat agaia, and | 
may leave the steamer high and dry on the inside of asand-bar or island | 
chute, where arise in the river must be awaited. In my opinion the | 
Amoor river will not prove as difficult or as dangerous to navigate as 
the Mississippi, because there is not so much shifting of the bars, 
a very limited number of snags. In the upper portions of the river 
flow of the ice in the spring effectually clears the river of all fallen 





immediate banks are not timbered to much extent, while again, low down 


shores, not subject to be washed into the river. 
For tastes in titles of books there is no more accounting than there is 


made something of “ An Old Arm Chair,” and these are but two of 
many instances ia which somewhat dall domestic articles have been made 


very good story under the rather obscure and common-place title of 
The Semi-dedached House (Ticknor & Fields), The house is on the banks 


is one of two houses built together and unconnected with any other 
are after a time found to be old friends, and the two families do much 


ness. 
Our Farm of Four Acres, and the Money we made by It, (Saxton,) purports 


ladies, who took a place of the size indicated, in the neighbourhood of 
London, and derived from it not only health and amusement, which 
might be expected, but also proft. At least the authors insist they 
made a profit, although their system of balances seems to our inexpe- 
rienced minds rather defiant of Cocker ; as, for instance, when an actual 
gardener’s bill is set off by a possible doctor’s bill which “ would bave 
been’’ contracted if the children had remained in town. Still, many of 
the details of farming operations on a emall scale, and the recipes given 
in this little book, may be useful in this latitude, and the lesson of 


troduces the reprint with a few words, bad not also added some notes 
where the English p are inapp 
best course to follow in deviating from the precepts of the book. 
This would have made it a valuable manual for amateur farmers on a 
small scale hereabouts. Instead thereof he has humbly confined bis duty 
to making a few alterations in the text, and turning pounds and pence 
into dollars and cents. 

Boxing is called an art, but it is ignored among the arts; and what 
has been written upon it, and about the heroes of the prize-ring, is very 
properly ruled out of the pale of literature. Bat “ the whirligig of time 
brings sround its revenges ;” and just now the gentlemen who “ travel 
on their muscle” fill co large a space in the public eye that a book has 
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tim- | not fail,” he says, “ giving this daring Kentish champion an O 
ber of the previous year, while in the central and southern portions, the | to make good his Allegations : when it is to be hoped,” adds James, “ 


on the Amoor, the heavy timber is most generally on high or rocky | 


| nian professor remarks:—“As the most sigeificant way of dec 


for tastes of any other kind. The “Song of a Shirt” was not a promis- 
ing title, but the thing itself was more than promising. Eliza Cook has | 


the mediums even of pathos. Weare not surprised therefore to find a “ mount between Six and Seven exactly.” The “mounting” refers to 
of Silver Thames, a few miles above the metropolis, where if the Thames | 
be “ Silver,” it is as the metal inthe ore. It may be as well to mention 


here, as all our readers may not know it, that a “ semi-detached’ house, | 


houses. Sach a house a newly married couple take, the lady expecting | 
to find very uncomfortable neighbours. Instead thereof the neighbours | 


reciprocal kindness. Besides a certain sprightliness of narration, the | 
characters introduced are made effective by their exceeding natural- | 
| country 


to be a matter of fuet account of an experiment in agriculture by two | 


| been a pedantic histori 


- the end of last century some strong opposi 
energy and thrift inculeated and exemplified therein is worth learning | ty. gayourable feeling with which the appears regard 
anywhere. We only regret that the editor of the Horticulturist, who in- | This of 


' . 
licable here, and explained the Po i Defence b: 


an early instance of the fistic literature, we may cite from the challenge 
given in June, 1726, by Ned Sutton, “ pipemaker, from Gravesend, and 
Kentish professor of the noble science of defence.” The pipemaker 
speaks scornfully of ‘ the extoll’d Mr. Figg,” and the “sleeveless pre- 
tences,”’ by which he had been denied a combat ;—“ which I take,” says 
Sutton, “ to be occasioned through fear of his having that glory Eclipsed 
by me, wherewith the Eyes of al! Spectators have been so mach dazzled,” 
Sutton rises to the height of Diomed or Ajax. He suggests that the re~ 
nowoed Figg has been “ puffed up” by vanquishing worthless antago- 
nists ; and, finally, more than intimates, that if Figg can dare to encoun- 
ter Sutton, “ the said Mr. Figg will have the advantage of being over- 
come by a hero indeed !” 

Whereupon “I, James Figg, Ozonian professor of the said Science, = 
rtanit: 


he finds himself Foyl’d, he will then change his Tone.” Then, superbly lo- 
gical, but with great pretence under the assumption of yey a the Oxo 

ding these 
ve further to act till the 
time above specified, when I shall take care not to depart from my usual 
Castom in making all such Bravadoes sensible of their Error.” The 
meeting was announced to take a at Mr. Figg’s New Amphitheatre, 
Joyning to his House, the signa of the City of Oxford, in Oxtord Road, 
Marybone Fields, on Wednesday next, being the 8th of Jane, 1726. 
“ The doors will be opeo’d at 4, and the Masters” (mark the word!) 


controversies is by Action, I shall defer what I 


the appearance of the combatants on a platform,—which ay aera 
out teve been the more welcome as the public had waited for it two or 
three boura. ¥ . ~ rd = 2 - i 

At an early period, we find an instance of a foreign champion enter- 
ing the lists,—but the fate of the first seems to have damped the arpiring 
courage of other strangers. On a stage at Figg’s booth or Academy, in 
Paddington Fields, an Italian Gondolier fought Whitaker, and at the first 
blow knocked his antagonist over the rails among the spectators below. 
Whitaker jumped up ; and like the giant who was refreshed by touching 
his mother earth, acquiring strength from bis tumble, rushed on the 
stage, and in a few minutes beat the Gondolier to a mummy. The 
foreigners present were in the highest state of disgust and disappoint- 


t. 
This affair gave a national aspect to pugilism. The “honour” of the 
seater 
boxing and boxers as 


was said to be wrapped up 
quality,” as Chesterfield called his set, 
ap institation. 

From the first, Fashion Mors , and at last reluctantly 
dropped, the hand of the Fancy. Eighty noblemen and geutlemen sub- 
scribed to build an amphitheatre for Brou ; and that ex-Yeoman of 
the Guard, and coachman and familiar follower of the Culloden Dake of 


' Cumberland, being accustomed to help himself, laid down £400 of his 
"own in order to ecounplish the great end in view. Perhaps, the mont 


illustrious Clerk of the Booth was Theophilas Cibber, who seems to bave 
wane too, describing those early heroes, James 


and Smalwood, as the “ delicie pugnacis 


generis. 
The Hanover Duke was proud of bis man Broughton, who was never 


beaten during eighteen years ; and allowed the great master a comforte- 
| ble life annuity. 


Towards tion was made to 


ed pugilism. 

tion is well illustrated by the a “ Highland ” 

the title of which thas runs and comment by the way :—* Anti- 

broad-sword and single whereby Gentle- 

men may t in the use of those weapons, without help of 

master, and be able to chastize the insolence and temerity so often met 
with from those fashiouable gentlemen, the Jobusonjans, Big- 

of the present day : a work better calculated 

to extirpate this reigning and folly a whole volume of_ser- 

mons!” 





about in 1789 before the “ 
amateur went up to the former and said, “ how do you 1 
win?” To George, anxious had bee’ to 
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phrase which so delighted the parson that he gave the pugilist a 
ines! 


On what a section of the Church thas favoured the elegant Wyndbam 
showered an eulogy, aod what the statesman prais-d priaces were eager 
to sanction. Ia the old times no fight ever took place without as macy 
young noblemen and gentlemen being present as could be found in the 
pit at the Opera ia the bright days, or nights, when noblemen and gen- 
tlemen really went to that once aristocratic department of a theatre. 
The road to the fight was covered with vehicles, which reckoned pay- 
ment by each turn of the wheel, and reporters were sent down to give 
glowing histories of what did or did not happen, just as “ Our Own Cor- 
respoudeuts” sit down before besieged cities and note all the incidents or 
non-incidents of the assault. 

The last Prince of Wales once attended a fight, though be professed to 
have no stomach for its bratalities. His very presence, however, was 
warrant that the pastime was fasbionable ; and whea the Allied So- 
vereigos and generals came over to Eogland, alter the great “ turn up 
on the Continent, Lord Lowther could thivk of no more acceptable treat 
to those august personages than a breakfast at bis house in Pall Mall, 
followed by « series of boxing-matcbes iu bis drawing-room. The picked 
athletes of the day “set to” in their very best style, and the Czar, with 
all the illustrious strangers, so appreciated the exhibition that, witbia a 
day or two, it was repeated in their preseoce, amidst the loudest demon 
stations of applause. The graceful and manly Jackrou so delighted the 
spectators, who, for the first time, saw all the pugilistic qaa'ities uuited 
in ove man, that Jacksouo—ex-cockney builder, Surrey innkeeper, and 
protégé of Col, Harvey Aston—became the bero of the day, gave lessons 
to Byron, was painted by artists, wus be-wriltea by biographers, and 
pocketed, as a profesor of the art, an amount of guineas from the noble 
pupils which could not bave been acquired in ten times the period by 
any ten professors of philosophy. 

The last interview betweea Pugilism and Royalty—when they may 
be said to bave shaken bands aod parted—was at Coombe Warren, io 
February, 1817, when the Czar Nicholas, attended by Lord Yarmouth, 
witnessed the fight between Fisber aod Bone. The former was the con 
queror ; and at the close of the fight bis second, “ Bill Ricbmond,” pre- 
seated him to the Czar. Nicholas took off his hat to the bruised and 
bleeding victor, who beld out puffed hand, which the Autocrat con- 
dercended to touch with and shake between bis flogers. Since this grand 
presentation pugilists bave been foreign to the air of courts-—except those 
of the “county,” “sessions,” aod “ assize.”’ 

To judge from statistics, pugiliem, so far from improving the race, de- 
etroys the powers of map. All boxers have bad a tendency to run toto 
dropey or consumption. They are speedily unfitied for their calling, and 
their bighest am\ition seems to be the owaersbip of a public-house. A 
few have dove well: Jackson realized a fortuae, and Gulley, who was 
almost as great iu defeat as ia victory, became a Member of Parliament 
for Pontefract. This is the highest condition ever attained by a pugi 
list ; but for the oxe who was a seaator there bave been scores who died 

pers—mere wrecks of humanity, stealing away to workbouses or 
ing in some back slum, aod there, unheeded or unknown, dying, ia 
nine cases out of ten, long before the allotted time of man. 
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GENERAL LAMORICIERE. 

When it was first known to the Euperor Napoleon that General La- 
moriciére had listened to the overtures from Rome to organize the Poa- 
tifical army, His Mujeaty is said to have exclsimed, “ C'est fou, mais c'est 
hevaleresque |"—-whetber in pity for the folly, or sympatby for the ebi- 
vairy, they who koow bow it is His Mujesty’s glory to make war for an 
idea, and for aa idea only, will decide. 

Whea the romours of those negotiations first got abroad a few of the 

re declared that Lamoriciére would, by accepting service under a 
forel 0 Governmeat, forfeit bis rights and condition as a Frenchman ; 
and they biuted that it was little ebort of treason, 1 was then, of course, 
eu d ibat the Emperor would refuse bis sanction ; since the contrary 
is koown this dutiful portion of the press bas been silent. To these ob- 
anne on the loss of citizenship ap answer vould easily be given. The 

peror of the Freoch ooce entered the service of a foreign State— 
Switzer'and—the loes of who-e neutrality is, it seems, to be the retriba- 
tion for her acceptance. Ia the military schools of Louisbourg (Wir 
vemberg) His Imperial Highness Prince Napoleon first acquired the 
knowledge and showed those talents for military command which were 
afterwards sigoally displayed in the Crimea and in the memorable ope- 
rations at the bead of tie Sth corps during the Italian campaign. These 
are uadeoinble facts, yet 1 do not believe that either the Emperor or his 
eousia forteited the character of Frenchmen. 

A Jittle kuowledge of the previous career of General Lamoriciére, of 

his character, will explain whatever may be thoughi 
strange io the resolution which be bas adopted with reference to the Pope. 
‘Lamoriciére is a native of Nantes; be belongs to an old Legitimist fa- 
umily. who were stroagly preposeersed in favour of the elder branch of 
the Bourbons, and who fought for the cause in the wars of La Vendée 
He was bora in 1806, was a pupil at the Polytechaic School in 1824; be 
two years after entered the Eoole d'Application at Metz, and got bis 
cvmmission as Second Lieutenant of Eugineers ia the begioning of 1830 
‘la the same year he panied the expedition to Algiers under Mar- 
shal Bourmont, who took the city on the 5th of July, only three weeks 
before the Revolution which overthrew the throne of Charles X. Bour 
mont bad bardly received bis Marshal's staff for his successful conduct of 
the expedition when be learnt the fall of bis master, aod bis own dismis- 
aa) from the post of Commaoder-ic-Chief of the Army of Africa. To La- 
moriciére’s honour be it said, that, though be was but then commencing 
‘his career as a soldier, be did not hesitate to testify his respect to bis 
fallen General, regardless of the consequeoces to bimeelf; be was, I be- 
lieve, the ovly man who attended him to the sbip that bore bim to exile. 
When the Duke of Orleans wae proclaimed King by a majority of the 
Cbambers of Deputies many officers of the army sent in their resigoa- 
tions, aad retired from the service. It was expro'ed that Lamoriciére 
would do the same. His love for hie profession, however, overcame his 
dynastic partialities, if he really had any, aad he iucurred the deep dis 
of bis family by contiuu ng to serve uader a Prince whom they 
pon asausurper. It was only after the lapse of 10 years, and 
whea Lamoriciére bad already started into fome, that bis relatious in the 
west of France would reoew their intercourse with bim. 

Africa was the nursery of soldiers, and among the cbiefs whom these 
campaigns have rendered illustrious few bad a better title than Lamori- 
cidre. His talent for organization was remarkable. Soon after the tak- 
ing of Algiers was created the corps of Zouaves, now so well known to 
Europe, aud Lamoric:dre was named Caprain in that body, to whose fur- 
q@ation he principally contr buted, lo 1833 be was appointed Director 
of the first Bureau Arabe, 8000 after promoied to chef de batiaillon, Lieute- 
fant Colonel in 1835, and, on the taking of Constautive ia 1837, got bis 
Commission as Colonel for the intelligeace and great gallaairy he dis- 
played on that occasion. He laid with bis own baods the powder bags 

to the gates of Constantine, aod the explosion having taken place 
too soon, was “ hoisted with bis owo petard,” and severely wounded. 
Tn 1839 be was recalled to Paris, He returned te Africa the following 
year, aod again distinguished bimself at Moogaia; indeed, he appears 
wever 'o have been preseat in the Geld without distingui-biog bimself. 
fo the same year be was promoted to Major-General, in 1843 to General 
of Division, in 1844 be was made Commander of the Legion of Honour, and 
ia 1845 Governor of Algeria par interim, General Lamoriciére shared, 
daring bis stay in Africa, io not less than 18 campaigus; not one of bis 
and honours but was the reward of some expedition planned 

bim, or some brilliant exploit euccesafully achieved. He closed his 
qilitary career in Africa by a double success. It was he who organised 








el Kader, who was so bemmed in by Lamoriciére as to have no resource 
but surrender, 

It is not certain what were the political principles or preferences of 
Lamorici¢re—probably be did not kaow them himself. He acted, bow- 
ever, with the Liberal party, and, towards the close of Louis Philippe’s 
reign, took bis seat in the Chamber of Deputies with the Dynastic Oppo- 
sition ; and was desigiated as Minister of War in the Thiers, Molé, or 
Barrot combinations essayed by the King in bis last straggle. 

Ia the sanguinary conflict of June, 1848, which deluged the streets of 
Paris with blood, be offered his services to bis old comrade Cavaignac, 
thea head of the Government. During those terrible three days be seemed 
to multiply bimself; he was first wherever the danger was greatest, and 
to bis wonderful energy was the suppression of that hideous insurrection 
mainly owing. He remained faithful to the policy and the fortunes of 
Cavaignac ; be attached himself to the moderate section of the Republi- 
cane, and voted with the Left only on the question of the two Chambers. 
He addressed the Assembly frequently, always with a tact and skill io 
debate which resembled instinct, and not rarely with an eloquence which 
astonished even practired orators. He stood in the tribune as a cousum- 
mate rider masters a fiery charger. 

After the election of Prince Louis Napoleon to the Presidency Lamo- 
ric. ére gave no systematic opposition to the Government, though he dis- 
epproved the policy adopted on Italian affairs, and he continued the con- 
sistent eupporter of the Republican Constitation. At the period of the 
Russian intervention in Hangary in 1849 he accepted a mission from the 
President to the Court of St. Petersburg, where he arrived afier the cub 

mission of Hungary, aod was received by the Emperor Nicholas with the 
greatest distinciion. On learning the fate of the Odilon Barrot Ministry 
he resigned bis post of Ambassador, and returned to Paris. He resumed 
bis place in the Chambers, and devoted all bis influence to combat the 
policy and baffle the plans of the Elysée. In July, 1851, be recorded bis 
vote against the revision of the Constitation, and ia November following 
for the Bill which was to place the military force under the control of 
the Assembly in ease of any attempt against the Constitution. In the 
coup d'é/at of the 2d December he was comprised among the eminent men, 
civilians as well as military, who were caught by order of the new Min- 
ister of the Interior, M. de Morvy, who was then exercising the sublime 
vocation cf saving bis country. Lamoriciére had the bad taste to at 

tempt to resist the commands of that patriot ; and bis servant, who aided 
bim io this revolt egainst M. de Morny’s agents, was wounded. Lamori- 
c ére wes overpowered by numbers, and conveyed to the prison of Mazas. 
He was quickly transferred to the claesic retreat of Ham, and thence 
conducted by the police to the frontier. Being still boroe on the | st of 
general officers in active service, he was summoned to take the oaths of 
allegiance to the new Emperor ; he refused in strong terme, in a letter 
which appeared io the foreigo journals, From that period till 1857 be 
cbiefly resided in Belgium. In that year the Emperor spontancous!y 
sutborized him to retara to France, on the sudden death of one of bis 
children. 

The bitterest pang that a man like Lamoriciére could feel was on the 
occasion of war belog declared againet Russia io 1854. He was passion- 
ately attached to bis profession, be was in the vigour of life aad intel- 
lect, several of bis old companions in arms were going forth to win new 
disticctions in a war on a grand scale, of which the duration was uncer- 
tain, and he, the bravest amoog brave mea, was le(t to pine in an obecure 
retreat, all the “ pride, pomp, aad circumstances of glorious war” pas- 
sing before bis eyes, and be not sbariog in it. It was to him a season of 
great anguish. It was at this moment that his thoughts took a devo- 
tional turn, aod in the practice of religion he sought consolation for the 


- | disappointment of bis hopes and his noble ambition. A friend of bis, a 


man emiocent as a lidérateur and a politician, and who was at one time a 
member ot a Cabioet uoder Louis Philippe, calling upon Lamoriciére one 
day, found him deep!y engaged over some military maps and piace of 
the Crimea, but be also observed, to his surprise, books of religion lying 


“| open by their side on the some table. He r.llied the General oo the 


serious turn which be evinced, aud doubted bis sincerity. Lamoriciére 
aseured bie friend that be was never more sincere, and that religion was 
the great comfort of bis life. 

The thought of asking Lamoriciére’s assistance {n the organization of 
his army was not, I believe, suggested by aay one to the Pope: it was 
entirely bis owo. Mousignor Merode, who was employed in the negotia- 


tion, served for some time in the Belgian army, and subsequently in 


. | Afriea with the French, where he was decorated with the ion of 


Hooour. He visited Rome subsequently, became an ecclesiastic, and was 
appo ated Chamberlain by His Holiness. Geveral Lamoriciére is con- 
oected by marriage with the Merode family, and no better negotiator 
could have bea selected. 

As the Emperor of the Freach, who, perhaps, hopes that Lamoriciére 
may act as a check on the Piedmootese as well as on the subjects of the 
Pope, Pty permission, we coves der the General as mander- 
in-Chief of the Pontifical army. e bear that bis report is rather fa- 
vourable than otherwise ; that be found good material among tbe men ; 
aod that the officers are of a fair amount of theoretical kaow- 
ledge on military subjects, but of course deficient in practice. Time will 
show whether be will perform the same miracle with the Roman that 
Marsbal Beresford did with the Portuguese levies. 1a the meantime large 
sams of money have already beea collected in Paris, and in the depart- 
meots, among the old Catholic families, for the servic of the Pope ; and 
several members of the aristocracy are going to serve as volaawwers io 
bis troops. Among these the Duke de Larochefoucauld Doudeauvilie 
gives up £10,000 a year, the half of his income, to maiatain a guard of 
honour ; aud bis soa, Count Sosthenes Duke de Bisania, takes service in 
the Pontifical ranks.—Corresp, London Times. 

=a 
STRANGE CONFESSIONS OF CRIME. 


Murderers’ confessions are not often very pleasant reading, bat for the 
student in human vatare they will always bave a peculiar interest. Two 
bave been published this week, and we quote parts of both. The first is 
that of Joseph Castle, who killed bis wife, and who was bung at Bedford 
on the Slst of March. We invert the order of the confession for the sake 
of continuity. Castle said :— 

* My wife left Ware on Monday morning, the 8th of August. After 
she bad beea gone about three hours, I started to the Hartham Railway 
station, in Hertford, in pursuit of my wife, but Gadiag she was not there, 
I went to the Hatfield station, thiukiog to bear something of ber there. 
Not baving heard of ber, I proceeded to Cromer Hyde, at which place I 
heard that my wife (according to the description I gave of ber) bad beea 
there, aud had gone on to Luton. I walked on to Luton, and arrived 
there at wbout ten o’clock the same 7 I thought they were all gone 
to bed, so I did not disturb them, bat intended to sleep in a plait dye- 
bouse belonging to my father-io-law, Shortly after, 1 heard some one at 
the door of the bouse going in. I weot out of the plaitbouse and 
walked up to the door, thinking it was my wife bad just arrived. I laid 
hold of the person, bat, floding the voice was not bers, I let ber go and 
ran away. I walked round the town two or tbree times, and asked a 
policeman for a night’s lodging. I then returned to the plait-bouse, and 
remained there the whole night, aod until seven o'clock the next morn- 
jog. When I left the plait-house, { went to my father-io-law's house, 
and, fading the door on the laich, I walked into the h ure and asked 
Ewily if ber father was at home? She replied that he was not, and, at 
the same time, requeting her to allow me to sit dowa, which I did, I 
asked ber if Jane, my wife, was there. She said she wasin bed. I asked 
her permission to go ap stairs, which I did, and found my wife in ber 
mother’s bed. Some ove of the family came to me shortly afterwards, 
and told me to get up—I coald not stop there. Afler some persuasion 
from them, aud threatening to throw me out of bed, I got up, although 
against my will, feeliog very tired, having walked from Ware ‘o Luton, 
aod having walked ten miles ia addition the previous moraing in quest 
of work—in all not less than thirty-four mile-, aod without having aoy- 
thing to eat. I got out of bed about nine o'clock oa the Tuesday morning, 
dressed myself, aod came dowa stairs. I found breakfast was over. 
rat down about an hour, and had a pipe of tobacco before leaving the 
house, about ten o’clock that morniug. My wifs bad some bread aad 
pork, which she ate in my company. My wife atterwards urged me 
strongly to leave Laton, and promised to go part of the way with me. 
I told ber I would drop down dead and die of starvation before I would 
leave her bebind me in Luton. My wife stili pressed me to leave Luton, 
and at last I illingly d, sbe promising to accompany me 
ese the way. Before we ieft. one of ber sisters said, ‘ If 1 were you, 

would get a divorce,’ Ino reply, my wife said,‘ How can I get a di- 
vorce? It wants money, money, girl.’ After leaviog ber father s house, 
we entered joto conversation, and she told me she was asbamed of me 
I asked her if she thought she was doing her duty in saying she was 
ashamed of ber burband? I told ber 1 meant ber to leave Ware in a 
week or two, when the Militia came out. She reminded me they were 
coming out on the 9b of . | said,‘ You are wonderful par- 
ticular in finding it out.’ I asked ber if she would live with me 


= 








for the way ia wi we were living made me sick of life ; and I 


tbe expedition which ended in the capture by the Duke d’Aumale of Abd- ; 


so. She said, ‘If you are, 1am not.’ She repeatedly a me for 
coming alter ber. I asked her why ehe bad left me in sly manser ? 
She eaid it bad been planned a week. I told ber if I had inteuded to rag 
away from ber I would have told ber aod would bave acted more 
straightforward. I then asked ber again if she would live with me. She 
said, ‘I am afraid.’ I told ber she need not be afraid. I held up my 
bands and said,‘I bope they may wither if ever I lift up my hand 
agaiost you again.’ [asked her to kiss me. Sbe would not do 

then kissed her cheek. We walked close together across the fields eng 
the footpath beyond the Model Farm leading to Summeries Castle, 
put my arm round ber waist to help her up the bill, and said to her, «Pj 
carry you up, tired aslam.’ We walked together to the top of the bill 
(she being on my right side,) when she said to me, ‘Surely you cannot 
want me ; you have a mother who can do for you.” 

“ On this, I withdrew my arm. She immediately lagged behind me, 
and kept uttering some words which I did not understand. I did not 
speak to her for some yards after I took my arm from ber waist. [ 
stopped io the way while she came up to me. Sbe walked thea on my 
left side. I then pat my left arm round her waist and endeavoured to 
kiss her, but she did not seem willing. I still kept my arm rouad her 
waist walking along the road, until we came near to the place where | 
afterwards heard she was found. I then asked ber agaia if she would 
live with me. She said io reply, ‘You don’t want me.’ I said, ‘If I bad 
not wanted you, I should not have come so many miles after you.’ [ 
made no more propositions to ber and cared no more for life, as life 
seemed a burden to me. I then laid bold of her (she being then on the 
side next the bank) and kissed her there. The deed then was done as I 
bave previously related. Dated the 30ch of March 1860...... As soon 
as she found the was wounded she said, ‘]’\1 punich you’! She was 
standing up at the time I did it. I seized bold of ber the second time, 
and entered the knife under the ear, and thrust it in the direction of the 
windpipe. As soon as she had received the secood wound she said, 
* Joe, you have done it at last.’ I do not know what else she said. She 
walked towards the dell-bole, and she there tumbled in; she was not 
dragged. I saw her in tbe deli-bole, on her knees, in the atti ude of 
prayer, with both hands liited up towards Heaven. When I le‘t ber, 
she was alive io the dell-bole....... If she had only said, ‘ Have mercy 
ou me,’ I should not have done the deed. I was afraid she would have 
me punished.” 

The second confession is that of George Cass, the man who killed Ann 
Sewell, a servant, at Embleton, in Cumberland. It is to this effect. 
“She made me mad you kaow, acd | was coming from righting the ewe, 
She was in the passage. coming out of the front door leading into the 
yard, opposite the stable. She wanted me to do something with her 
cau'kers, and, as | would not, she began to bother with me, and call me. 
She bad a koife in ber hand, which, as I was standing between the stable 
and the house door, she threw at me, and the baft just catcbed me in the 
left cheek, jast below the bone. I clicked it up in my madoess aod 
threw it at the deceased Aon Sewell, and it stuck in the apple of ber 
throat, as she was standing at the edge of the door, and she ran from 
there to the bottom of the passage. She did not scream out. ‘Oh, 
dear,’ she says, ‘come bere and put me away altogether.’ She said she 
could not find it of ber beart to go out again. ell, theu, I said I did 
not like, and then she begged of me twice or three times to doit. I 
took up a knife which I bad in my band, and just came a stroke across 
the left side ot ber neck. When I was comiog a second time, ehe put 
up her hand to the left side of her neck, and eaid jt did not xem to 
far enough, ‘Give me another.’ I gave her then a second one, when 
asked me, and thea she stood a little bit, and then she dropped. I came 
into the kitchen and took the knife with me, and thought | would wash 
it, and thea I rued [ would not, and went and put it into ber hand.” 
The confession proceeded to state that be washed the blood from his 
waistcoat and bands, afier which he returoed to bis work in the field 
uatil be was summoned thence by the announcement that the deceased 
had killed berse!f. Case further stated that on the night after the mar- 
der he went into Sewell’s room, and took out of a bag belonging to ber 
ber purse, containing 1s. 6d. and a sovereign, and from ber frock-pocket 
hall-a-crown. On Wednesday, he went to Eaglesfield and paid a debt 
which he owed to bis relatives there with the sovereiga. spending the 
balfcrowa in driok, and part of the ls.-6d. in tobacco. He states that 
this confession is voluntary, and that he had 20 accomplice.— Spectator. 
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Ay Exrraorpiwary Scenz.—A few weeks ago at the Abergavenny 
Races a strange sccident occurred. The grand stand is erected close to 
the U-k, which bad been much swollen by recent rains. Ou the opposite 
baok of the river were assembled 800 patients of the Lunatic Asylum, 
brought there to see something of the _— going on, on the other side. 

ly one of the patients—a middle-aged woman—saw the 
crowd oa the opposite bank her husband, who is a confectiover at New- 
port, and was bawking his wares among the people. With a wild scream 
she ran down the bank and precipitated hereelf into the foaming torrent, 
aod attention was drawn to ber just es the horses were about to start. 
A ecene of terror ensued such as cannot be described. The lunatics on 
the bank clung to ewch other, and filled the air with their shrieks. The 
poor woman was carried rapidly down the stream, aod batiled wildly 
with its rapid waters, screaming for aid when ber bead came above wa- 
ter. The assembled crowd deserted the racing to rush to the river's 
bank, and shouted with dismay and excitement as each plunge seemed 
to be the last the victim would give. A man threw off bis upper cloth- 
ing and dashed strsight toward her amid tremendous cheers ; but when 
be reached the middie of the stream the strength of the current bore bim 
away for some distance. In vain be turned and tried to ascend ; he, too, 
became visibly exbau-ted, aod it now seemed that two human beings 
must perish in the sight of a crowd, utterly powerless to save them. The 
man, however, managed to gain the side and beld on to some overbang- 
ing bushes, while the body of the woman, who had ceased siruggliog, 
aod was now supposed to be dead, floated toward him. At this jaucture 
she sank, and the man, with a last effort, dived after ber. The brief 
space when they were submerged appeared ao age, but the brave fellow 
bad graxped the drowning woman's hair, aod pulled ber in toward the 
shore. The bank was steep ; but they were both taken out more dead 
than alive. A rioging cheer, such as one seldom bears, broke from the 
spectators on the Grand S:asd on the opposite bank, and most of them 
returned to the spot ia time to witness ibe finieh of the race, in which, 
singular enougb, five out of the six borses and riders bad met witb acci- 
dents more or less severe. The persons thus almost saved from death 
recovercd in a short time. 


Taxive rr Cooty.—Some years ago a party of Cambridge philoso- 
phers under'ook, for a scientific object, to penetrate into the vasty depths 
of Wheal Fortane Mine, The venerable Professor Farash, who made 
one of the number, used to relate with iufiaite gusto the following start- 
ling incident of bis visit :—On bis asceat in the ordioary maoner, by 
means of the bucket, and with a miner for a fellow passenger, he per- 
ceived, as he thought, certain unmistakable systoms of frailty ia the 
rope. “ How often do you change your ropes, my good mao?” he ia- 
quired, when about balf way from the bottom of the awful abyes. “ We 
change them every three months, sir,” replied the man in the backet ; 
“and we eball chaoge this one to-morrow, if we get up safe!” 

Crmovtar Ortu@ry.—lIt seems that the individual who attempts to 
mount the ladder of Fame from the area of the Prize Rivg, bas to climb 
by many and very uopleasant “rounds.” A detailed account of the 
Great Fight tells us tha: ‘be combatants struck each other with maw- 
leys and bunches o! fives upon the head, the out, the cone, the conk, the 
cannister, the noddle, the mug, the knowledge box ; the nose, the sneezer, 
the soorer, the snuffer. the snuff-tray, the nozzle, the mazzard ; the eyes, 
the ogles, the optics, the pee ; the moath, the kisser, the whistler, the 
oration-trap ; drawiog the blood, the claret, the raby, the crimson, the 
bome- brewed, the gravy ; and in several instances knocking the uoforta- 
nate knocker off bis pius, bis pegs, bis stamps, and bis foundation, to say 
nothing of boring, fibbing, aud sending him to grass. Who wants the 
Belst—JN. ¥. Times. — 

A Dccat Hoarp —In an article, by M. Edouard Simon, pablished ia 
the Revue Contemporaine. on M. Varnhageo Von Ense’s “ R- collections,” the 
following strange acecdote is relaud of the Grand Duke Charles, the 
busband of the Grand Duchess Stephanie of Badeo. After bis death the 
settlement of the liabilities of the o!d civil list brought a stra ige infirmi- 
ty of the late Prince to light. “At the palace of Curlsrabe.” says the 
article, “a whole series wk. pongery was found which the late Grand 
Dake has successively l« up, and which nobody bas entered since. 
It bad long been an old mania of bis to lay by everything be received, 
no matter what, and no matter from whom. No one was ever allowed to 
touch these things; tbe Grand Duke bimself abstained trom doing 80, 
withoat ever taking the slizbte-: notice of any application for restitation. 
As soon as a room was sufficiently full, he would lock it up, taking oat 
the key, and begin the same ceremony 
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death, these mysterious rooms were 
filied with an merable 


quantity of precious things, costumes, 
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down to children’s playthings, recollections of child- 
— td ebih dl the Prince bad never used. Here a ay of rou- 
jeaux of silver, labelled “ Captain’s pay for H. H. 
and a vast quantity of twenty-kreutzer pieces (about fourteen cents,) 
— ein ios ween 

xes 0 a 

of more than a million in value. These treasures bad laid dormant there 
for many years, and yet, a short time before his death, the Grand Dake 
had been pinched for money, 
sixteen per cent 


tity of sealed letters, despatches which had been looked for in vain, 
aes then thought to be lost ; precious documents, the want of which had 


a 


vented the settlements of important affairs, and seriously gered 


rigce Charles,” | 


| and immediate withdra 
which he could not get at a lower rate than accustomed to use it freely from their childhood through all the middle 
! Then there were books, cards, petitions, papers of all | and later years of their life. These fears were entertained, in the first | every assistant stands 
kinds which were brought to light with the treasures; an immense | instance, by the Bengal Medical Board and the Court of Directors. The | to interrupt the view 


the daily quantity amounted to 60 grains; in 18, to 63} grains; in two, 
to 90 grains ; in two, to 127} grains, and in the remaining four to 180 
grains. The guthorities who denounce tobacco as a noxious and poison- 
ous weed are both numerous and of high distinction. The results of the 


drawers filled with rouleaux of gold ; then | experiment, tried on a large scale and under crucial conditions in the The operator, standin 
rings, and other jewels, to the amount Indian prisons, sufficiently show that the fears are groundless which have | holding in his right b 


been entertained reseralpe the dangers supposed to follow the absolute 
1 of tobacco from those persons who have beea 


| Bengal Board reported that, from long and confirmed habit, tobacco 
smoking bad with many adult convicts become not so much a luxury as 





oterests. Lastly, there were pieces of art, rich arms, offered 
Ror the Prince a rons time before, and which were found pell-mell 
with embroidered court dresses, masquerading costumes, and laced hats. 
In many cases it was impossible to find out the owners of some of these 
articles ; and then again, things which had beeu paid for by the civil list, 
and never had made their appearance, were found here.’ 





Excommunicatep SovereiGns,—The following are the names of va- 


}@ y of life, comparable to salt and other condimen‘s, which na- 
| ture prescribes as indispensable adjuncts to meals. The Court of Direc- 
tors considered, also, that “ discretion was necessary in withdrawing to- 
| bacco from persons who had always been in the habit of using it.” 
| Three years after the withdrawal of tobacco from prisoners in the Bengal 
| Presidency had been accomplished Dr. Mouat prsented a report to the 

Government of Bengal, from which it appeared that, of the 50 civil sur- 
| geons in charge of gaols who bad watched the effect of the order, 33 con- 

sidered that the withdrawal of tobacco from the prisoners had not been 





i Princes, Kings, and Emperors who have been i 
soul or less p Maan by preceding Popes :—Jobn XII excommunicated 
Otho I, Emperor cf Germany ; Gregory V, King Robert, for having con 
tracted an illegitimate marriage ; Nicholas If excommunicated Gerard, 
Count of Galicia; Gregory VII, Heary 1V ; Urban II, King Philip of 
France, because be carried off the wife of the Count D’Anjou and would 
not restore her; Pascal II, the Emperor Henry V ; Innocent II, King 
Roger, of Sicily ; Celestin If, Alphonso, King of Castile ; Alexander III, 
the Emperor Frederick Barberossa ; Celestin III, Duke Leopold, of Aus- 
tria ; Innocent III, Philip Augustus, of France. On Palm Suaday, 1239, 
Gregory IX excommunicated the Emperor Frederick ; Ianocent IV ex- 
communicated the same emperor ; Boniface VIII, Philippe le Bel ; Ur- 
ban VI, Jobn of Castile ; Jules 11, Kiog Louis X{I ; Clement VU, Henry 
VIII, of England ; and Pius VII, of Napoleon I. 





Tue Unrversa Metramorrnosis.—If a wafer be laid on a surface of 
polished metal, which is thea breathed upon, and if, when the moisture 
of the breath has evaporated, the wafer be shaken off, we shall find that 
the whole polished surface is not as it was before, although our senses 
can detect no difference ; for if we breathe again upon it the surface will 
be moist everywhere except on the spot previously sbeltered by the 
wafer, which will now appear as a spectral image on the surface. Again 
and again we breathe, and the moisture evaporates, but still the spectral 
wafer reappears. This experiment succeeds after a lapve of many 
months, if the metal be carefully pat aside where its surface cannot be 
disturbed. If a sheet of paper on which a key bas been laid be exposed 
for some minutes to the sunshine, and then iustantaneously viewed in 
the dark, the key being removed, a fading spectre of the key will be visi 
ble. Let this paper be put aside for many months where nothing can 
disturb it, and then in darkness be laid on a plate of hot metal—the 
spectre ef the key will again appear. In the case of bodies more highly 
phosphorescent than paper, the spectres of mapy different objects which 
may have been laid on it in succession will, on warmiog, emerge in their 
proper order. This is equally true of our bodies and our minds. We 
are involved in the universal metamorphosie. Nothing leaves us wholly 
as it found us, Every man we meet, every book we read, every picture 
or landscape we see, every word or toae we hear, mingles with our being 
and modifies it. There are cases on record of iguorant women, in states 
of insanity, u'tering Greek and Hebrew phrases, which in past years 
they have heard their masters utter, without, of course, comprehendiog 
them. These tones had long been forgotten ;,the traces were so faint 
that, under ordinary conditions, they were invisible ; but these traces 
were there, and iu the intense light of cerebral excitement they started 
into prominence, just as the spectral image of the key started into sight 
on the application of heat. It fs thus with all the influences to which we 
are subjected —Cornhill Magazine. 





ttended with injury to health, and 14 gave undecided answers. We can 
allow for the sympathies and prejudices of old smokers, and we have no 
hesitation in concurring in the conclusion of Dr. Mouat, that the mass of 
otitive testimouy accumulated ia Lludia as to the absence of any ill-ef- 
| feets from the cessation of the use of tobacco, even in those habituated 
| to it from infancy, fully bears out the opinions entertained regarding it 
by many of the most eminent authors of modern times ia Europe, and 
| justifies the beliet that it is a mere luxury ; that it is not needed for the 
| performance of any beal(by function in the buman economy ; and that its 
denial to crimiauls is a wise, sound, and jadicious measure of prison dis- 
cipline.— The Lancet, 
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PROBLEM No. 590, By T. P.C., of New York. 

















White to play and checkmate in three moves. 





N.B.—In consequence of a typographical error in last week’s Problem 


Lerrer rrom tue LaTe Sim R. Peet to Cuevatier Bunsen.—The | we defer giving the Solution until next week. Instead of a White Bishop 


following letter, which was addressed twenty years ago by Sir Robert 
Peel to Chevalier Bunsen, is published in a biograpby of the great states- 
mao, written by Herr Kungel :—“My dear Herr Bansen,—The only 
purpose of this is to invite you to dine with me and Herr Cornelius on 
jy next. I assure you that whatever atteation I may have paid to 
this distinguished artist, | am abundantly rewarded by the satisfaction 
which I derive from bis acquaintance. He Is one of a noble 
people, distinguished alike in every art of war and peace. The ultimate 
union and the patriotism of this people, spread as it is over the centre 
of Europe, will offer the best guarantee for the peace of the world, and 
the most powerful check for the propagation of doctrines, pernicious 
alike to the cause of religion and order, and to that freedom which re- 

ts the rights of others. It is my earnest hope that every member of 
that illustrious race, while be loves the country of his birth, will extend 
his devotion beyoad its frontiers, and pride himself upon the name of 
a German, acknowledging the common fatherland to be entitled to the 
love, affection, and patriotic exertion of all its sons, The sentiments of 
every German are, I hope, correctly estimated by me, when judged from 
those awakened in my breast—the breast of a stranger and a foreigner 
—by a simple song, which seems to concentrate within itself the will of 
& powerful nation—a song which proclaims in enthusiastic words— 

* That they shall not have it, 
The free German Rhine |’ 
No, they shall not bave it, and the Rhine will be protected by a song so 
long as the feelings inspired by that song are glowing in every Teutonic 
heart. But you will believe me a regular GermanitI go on in this way. 
If cordial wishes for the union and welfare of the race can give me a 
title to that name, I am one.—Believe me, my dear Herr Bunsen, &c,— 
“ Ropert Peet.” 


Drunxenyess In WINE-Growine Covntrizs.—In you see so 
many things which seem strange to an American. Take the use of wine. 
If I am right, the Europeans consume about 6,500,000,000 gallons of 
wine. In France, leave out of account the pasture land which is not 
Ploughed, and the forests, of the actual arable land one third is devoted 
to the culture of the grape. Yet there are immense districts where no 
wine can be raised at all. I see it stated that the government returns 
make —— that the le of France driak 850 000,000 gallons of 

the calculation that the amount is not much less than 


1,000,000,000! Yet I don’t believe, in the year 1859, there was so much | Queen 


drankenness among the 39,000,000 people of France as among the 
3,000,000 of Yankees in New England! I have been four months at 
Rome ; there are wine shops everywhere, I am out doors from three to 
six hours a day, and I have never yet seen a man drunk ; now and then 
one is merry, never intoxicated. Romans, Italians, French, &c., are 
quite temperate ; they driok their weak wine with water, and when they 
take liquors, it is only a little glass at a time (which does not make a 
spoonful). I don’t believe there’s a bar in all Italy where men step up 
drink rum and water, gin and water, &c. ve drinking is not 
the In the north of Europe, and even in Switzer- 

so. The English, without help from the Irish and Scotch, 
drink about or 700,000,000 gallons of beer every year, aot to speak 
wine, spirits, &c., they take to wash it down withal. There is 
drunkenness. So you find it in Scandinavia, in Holland, in North Ger- 
—. How one think the Americans will settle the question? Cer- 
y not by taking merely to water, tea, coffee, &c. We shall have 
beer, return to the making of cider, and certainly plant 
Vines where they will grow. Drunkenness is such a monstrous and 
ghastly evil, I would do almost anything to get rid of it. But I some- 


HE 


think we have taken the wrong track. Iam glad to see the Li- 


cense law introduced to the New York Legislature, and think it will do 
more = than our New England scheme of prohibition by force.— 


an American in Europe. 
Tue Use or Tosacco—The Indian Lancet of the lst of 
tains an report on the abolition of tobacco in Indian 


has been the very extensive aboli- 


prisoners under the impression that 


essential to the preservation of life in those who had from their youth 


upwards freely and continuous! in them. In the Punjab, 
Lower Provinces of Bengal, and Madras ft bas beca wisely ruied that 


convicts at 


had previously been allowed to the 
their use, in some shape or other, was 


at K Kt 2, substitute a Black Bishop. 





Cuess Irems.—The position of the combatants in the New York Tournament 
is as follows :—J. Thompson won 4, lost 4, and 4 to play ; T. Lichtenheia won 
7, lost 4, and 1 to play ; E. Schultz won 4, lost 4, and 4 to play ; F. Perrin won 
4, lost 5, and 3 to play; N. Marache won 1, lost 3, and 8 to play. 


the second of their Match in the grand T 


at the New York Chess 
Club. 


(TWo KNIGHTS’ DEFENCE.) 





Black (L.) White (P.) Black (L.) White (P.) 
1PtK4 PtoK4 2 QR BtoK2 
2BwQB4 Ktto K B 3 22 Btks B K tks B 
SKttoKB3 KttoQB3(a) |23 QKttoB3 QRtKB 
4 KttoK Kt5 PwQé 24 Qto K Kt3 tf 
5 P tks P Kt tks P 25 KttoKé R tks R ch 
6KttksK BP K tks Kt 26 BtksR RtoB 
7QtoKB3ch KtwoK 3 27 PtoQKtd(e) KtoQB 
fiw ye QKttoK?2 Sao % K toQ Kt 
9 ee PtoQBs 29 + P tks 
10 QtoK4 QKt to K Kt3 (0) | 30 PtoQ5 P tks P (4) 
ll PtoK B4 Seeks 3L P tks B tks P 
12 BP tks P to B2 Hest te tks K P 
13 Bto K Kt5 tod fe hd +! 
14 Castles ch to K 34 Kt the P Kt tks Kt 
15 BtoK?2 bh | 35 B tks Kt an 3 * 
16 PtoK RS BtoK B4 36 BtoK 2 Rto 
17 QW K R56 Kt to K Kt3 387 Bw K BS RtoK 2 
18 Qt K B2 BwK3 38 KtoB2 KttoQR3 
19 QKtwQR4 PtoQ Kt3  Eeas KtoB2 
20 PtoQBa QKtwQ B2 40 RwWQ4 Kt to Q B4 (e) 

The Game was many moves, and was finally won by 





to obtain a most 
It is difficult to 
were 


ables the first pla: werful attack by giving up a piece 
for two Pawns ib). whether this move and the next 
(two lost moves in ital to White’s game ; we incline 
to the contrary opin (c) commencement of a dangerous 

the White King’s quarters.—(d) The sacrifice of Bishop for three Pawns 
necessary. Any other line of play would have been 


It would be perhaps uninteresting to follow the Players be: 


changing 
them, obliged the King to watch its further progress: 
to advance among the Pawns on the King’s 


ultimately winning 
the game. 





of observation in the area of the operati 
politan hospitals, in the year of our 


theatre at one of our 
1860. Notice is 


occupy our seat ten minutes before the boar. 

The area itself is small, of a borse-sboe form, and surrounded 
rising on a steep incline une above another, to the number of 
ten tiers, From 100 to 150 students occupy these, and pack prett: 
closely, especially on the lower rows, wheoce the best view is obtai 


bave nothing to do but to wait, they are tolerably well 
quiet. Three or four practical jokers, 


buted among them, and so the time all the quicker for the rest. 








A stubbornly contested GAME between T. Lichtenhein and F. Perrin, being 
‘ournament 


(a) This move constitates what is called the Two Knights’ Defence ; it en- 


on 

was 

for be aapaors 

; 

suffice it to say that White, by , at the proper time, bis Pawns on the 
‘s side, and ex eof thom for the soli 


Pawn in front of 
the White King 


Awpcratine 4 Lowe Uxper CuLorororm.—We will take a quiet post 


metro- 
y' d that 
amputation of the thigh will be performed at two o’clock, P.M., and we 


b 
elgit or 


For au assemblage of youths between eighteen and twenty-five years, who 
ved and 


passes 
The clock has not long strack two, when the folding-doors open. and in 





, Surgeon who assists encircles the upper part of the thigh with the tourni- 


| quet, placing its pad over the femoral artery, 
| pliee 
| to 


i ‘ the chief veesel which sup~ 
limb with blood, and prepares to screw up the instrament, thus 
make sure that no considerable amouut of the vital fluid can be lost. 
€ on the left side of the corresponding leg, and 
and a narrow, straight koife, of which the blade is 
at least ten inches long, and looks marvellously bright and sharp, di- 
| rects his eye to him who gives the chloroform, and awaits the signal that 
the patient has become perfectly insensible. All is silence profound : 
in his place, which is caretally arranged so as not 
Lager. ye do of those around. 

e words “quite ready,’ are no sooner whispered, than the opera- 
tor, grasping firmly with his left hand the flesh which forms the front 
part of the patient’s thigh, thrusts quietly and deliberately the sharp 
blade horizontally through the limb, from its outer to its inner side, so 
that the thigh is transfixed a little above its central axis, and in front of 
the bone. He next cuts directly downwards, ia the plane of the limb, 
for about foar inches, and then obliquely outwards, so as to form a flap, 
which is seized and turned upwards out of the way, by the appointed as- 
sistant. A similar trans{ixion is again made, commencing at the same 
spot, but the knife is this time carried behind the bone; a similar inci- 
sion follows, and another flap is formed and held away as before. Lastly, 
with a rapid circular sweep round the bone he divides all left uncut; 
and handing the knife to an assistant, who takes it, and gives a saw io 
return, the operator divides the bone with a few workmanlike strokes, 
and the limb is severed from the body. A rustling sound of general 
movement and deeper breathing is heard among the lookers-on, who have 
followed with straining and critical eyes every act which bag contributed 
to the accomplishment of the task ; and some one of the younger stu- 
dents is heard to whisper to his neighbour, “‘ Five and thirty seconds : 
not bad, by Jove!” 

The operator now seats himself on the stool just vacated by the dresser, 
who has carried away the leg, and seeks in the cut surface before him 
the end of the main artery on which to place a ligature. There is no 
flow of blood, only a little oozing, for the tourniquet holds life’s current 
hard and fast. Only five minutes’ uncontrolled flow of the current from 
that great artery, now so perfectly compressed, and our patient’s career 
in this world would be closed for ever. How is it permanently held in 
check? and what have we to substitute now for the birsing, sparkling, 
and sputtering iron, and the boiling pitch? The operator takes hold of 
the cut end of the artery with a slender, delicately made pair of forceps, 
and draws it out a little, while an assistant round the end so 
drawn out a ligature of very fine whipcord, fine but strong, and carefully 
ties it there with a double knot, and so effectually closes the vessel. 
similar process is applied to perhaps six or seven other but smaller ves- 
sels, tourniquet is removed, and no bkeding ensues. Altogether the pa- 
tient has lost little more than half-a-piat of blood. The flaps are placed 
in opposition, the bone is well covered by them, a few stitches are put 
through their edges, some cool wet lint is applied all round the stamp, 
and the patient, slumbering peacefully, is carried off to a comfortable 
bed, ready prepared in some adjacent ward. Half an bour hence that 
patient will regain consciousness, and probably the first observation he 
makes will be, “ I am quite ready for the operation, when is it going to 
begin?” And it takes no little repetition of the assurance that all is 
over to make him realize the happy trath.—Cornhill Magazine. 





80,000 SOLD IN FOUR MONTHS. 


METROPOLITAN HOTEL RECIPES, 
FOR COOKING, MAKING PASTRY, PRESERVES, OREAMS, 4c. 
‘For a valuable considerati have furnished to J. R. Stafford, Practical Chemist 
One Hundred of our Choicest Recipes, the same being in consiant use in our 
“SIMEON LELAND & CO., 








y, New York.” 


Pp 


Hotel, Bi 
The above valuable Recipes have been added to J. R. Stafford’s Family Receipt-Book, 
which now contains more important information, 


and at lees price. than an. book uf similar 
. EVERY HOUSEKEEPER SHOULD. SEND AT ONCE FOR A 
Ertugr Sex Wantep ix Every County. The book sent, free by mail, 
for 12 cents in money or stamps. Address 
J. KR. STAFFORD, Practical Chemist, 
No, 442 Broadway, New York. 





SPECIAL NOTICE. 


FP. DERBY & COMPANY, 
‘TING TAILORS, 
HAVE THE GOOD FORTUNE TO ANNOUNCE 
That have and ha fi of Ni 
edng Sn Cedar har Pa an Wiser Salas roan” Ameritas ot How ents 
Messrs. BARLOW, PAYNE & CO., 
(MANUFACTURERS’ AGENTS, LONDON, ENGLAND. 
Adapted to the wants of GENTLEMEN OF TASTE who appreciate style and quality in 


MERCHANT TAILORS AND IMPORTERS, 
57 Walker Street, New York, 


JAMES LITTLE, MERCHANT TAILOR, 

645 BROADWAY, ONE DOOR ABOVE BLEECKER, 
NVITES YOUR ATTENTION TO HIS LARGE ASSORTMENT OF SPRING AND 
SUMMER GOODS, especially WES? of ENGLAND CLOTHS and SOOTCH TWEEDS 
which he has constantly on ; and hopes by his panctuali 

attention to business, to secure your 





ty, 
ble prices, liberal terms and susemitting z 
influence. 





LORD & TAYLOR, 


461 to 467 BROADWAY (cor. GRAND STREET. 
ARE NOW OFFERING 


AT RETAIL, 
@ large and attractive stock of 
FASHIONABLE DRY GOODS . 
of every description for Spring and Summer wear 
MUCH BELOW USUAL PRICES. 
ALSO AT STORES 
255 to 261 GRAND STREET, 
47 & 49 CATHERINE STREET. 





OoOcEHBEAWN HOU‘'S SE, 
NEWPORT, R. f. 


Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH 
AVE MUCH PLEASURE IN ANNOUNCING TO THEIR NUMEROUS FRIENDS 
and the Public that the great success which rewarded their exertions last season, at 
the OCEAN HOUBE, and the flattering testimonial which th vy received, bave induced them 
to take it for a further term of two years. The house is now being renovated, the piazzas 
relaid, and various internal improvements made. A new system of ventilation aod drain- 
age bas (at great cost) been introduced, and the are pow being orna- 
mented with trees, shrnbs, flowers, &c. Messrs. KERNER & BIRCH have determined that 
the house shall be kept, lo every respect, as a first-class house (as a branch of the Claren- 
don,) and they will spare no exertions to render it such. In conclusion, they beg to render 
their thanks for the liberal patronage and support which they received last season, and feel 
confident that the season of 1860 will prove the most brilliant that Newport has ever expe- 
rienced, 
A plan of the building can be seen, and rooms engaged, at the Clarendon Hotel, New 
York. 
ene conan HOUBE will open on the 28th of June, and close on the 15th of Sep- 
tember. 











HAMMOND, SURGEON, 
AUTHOR OF “NERVOUS DEBILITY,” &c., d&c., 





















walk two or three of the leading surgeons of the tal, followed by a | Oo ee fee pedi Fp yg Meee wi Re a an 
staff of dressers, and a few professional lookers-on ; beiug con- Consultation on Francais. 
fined to seats reserved for them on the lower and innermost tier. A small | — —  ——————___________ — 
table, covered with instraments, occupies a place on one side of the area ; EGEMAN, CLARK %00.'% Celghrated Cod Liver Ou, war 
water, sponges, towels, and lint, are paoet on the <speuie. The sur- ranted pure and prepared {rom TOEMAN & C0. 1él, 308, 61 and 786 Broadway. 
who is about to operate rapidly glances over the table, and sees 
that all his eceemeniions thant ons fo readisess. He requests s col- | GTEAM.—New, York, Southampton and Havre —The Veh 
league to take charge of the tourniquet, and with a word deputes one as- | Southampton and Havre. 
sistant to “ take the flaps,” another to bold the limb, a third to hand the 
instruments, and the last to take charge of the sponges. This done, and | vANDERBILT, Lefevre 
while the patient is inhaling ebloroform in an apartment, | !LLINOIS, Griften 
under the care of a gentleman who makes that his duty, the JAX DERBILY. Lefevre 
of the elrcumstances which lod toun incurable disease of tie etuiteeeiel, | “sacar: Passage 
e toan t, “ —Price of way the same. 

and the reason why he decides on the apuuiion chemi teh eee aan Feat Cab, Spain Laren Aptis Stet Lent ant 
He bas scaronly closed, when tbe unconsoions patient is brought in by w | ptr 'itentes of paseage leaued Dron er ANCE, Agent, No. 6 Bowling Greeo, New York. 
couple of sturay porters, upon operating table, a smail, but 
strong and steady -rection, four feet long by two feet wide, which stands PROF; 7, W.8. BOWS will reeetvs (without interruption > 
in the centre of ihe area. The loft belong the doomed log’ tin fo | eesstaring ine cnening Sommer mont, > Cort, bear Bleecker Sirest 
ye on ty (ay aed pe SS - « Mails tor EUROPE, _ 

barm’s way ; dresser, special charge case, is | POST OFFI NOTICE The Fike inh day 08 
seaten on a low stool at ihe foot s the table, and supports the left. The Bay Te gr ORE Will clone Bi ee ee DY. FOWLER, Postmasten 






















































































































THe Alvion. 





May 5 








INSURANCE, 


_'INSURANCE. 





STATEMENT OF THE 
UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
IN THE CITY OF NEW YORK, 
No. 40 WALL STREET, 
For the Year 1859. 






















Assets, Lat January, WO... we. cc eee eececeeee eeeweeree eveeeeerensrereses $497 200 95 
wane gel 
Premiums aod Charges for Policies........ coeeeee oe efBlT5,278 15 
eavescese opens ae over 
Interest and Remis......-..-..-ceeeereneeee 727 201,008 03 
704,296 97 ~P 
Claims by Death 
oe ther Policies Purchased 
Dividends, and Profits pad with —— 2», 66 
Commissions, Phyricians’ ~~ xes one 7) A 8 
Dy . oeeeee 7 
Office Expenses, Kavertising rinting, y a 
Assets. 
Cash in Bank, Treat Co., and on Call . 
Bonds and Mor'gages 
New York City arene Bonds 
Real Bstace in Brook bee 
Interest Receivable 4 Bes ouiyo. 
on Poll 
t. Dueby A 

Deferred x Premios of 1899. 

Assets, Ist January, 1860..... 20-06. 6cceeccesceewewes $576,644 94 

$704,296 97 


no losses due and unpaid 
‘ll eier loner, known or reported, omens to $11,000. 
mber of Policies inaued | 1859... “, 
Whole pumber of Policies issued nee the orgatisal ion,....7,512 


DIR ECTORS. 


ars B. Cortins, President, b Begg Bt. 
ioveen Brapisn, Ay Lt. -Gov. State N. 


Snernerp Krarr, Pres. Mechanics’ Bank. 

Sevane . « CLsas, Banker, Wile Street. 
SoyDa™ Isaac ap.rs, Banker. 1 

bo Manan, late ao Mercnan Faancts T. Loquask, Presa. firemen Ins Co. 

Joaw J. Cisco, Assistant = ‘a Treasurer Jous J. Puscrs, Banker. Wall street. 

Twos ©. Donewvs, Merebant. Murray St. Cuarces BE. Brit, Banker, Wiilliem Street. 

Sror: wy Water 8: CLINTON GiLpeT. Merchant, Water Street. 
P 


,. Jacos Honsen, 79 Ninth Street. 
‘bant, Prost Bireet Wiutam B, Boties, Astoria Long Islard. 
NOLLY, Merchant, Water &t. Hanson K, Consiag, Merchant Soath St, 
B. F. Wue 1out, Pres. Greeawich Bank. | Joaw ©. Batowin, M-renant, Park Row. 
Wises G. ‘Door. Merchant, Park Place Kow,ep Mistvan, Merchant, Water Street. 
Daw. ti. ARNOLD, President Mercantile Bank, | Avcustus H. Wan, late Merchant, Wash. PL. 
Wasutnorow K. vee. Banker, Wall 8. | James Gantatix President National Bank 
Wu. Tocusn, Pres. Knickerbocker lus Co. | Hgemann Gutroxs, Banker, Broadway 
JOSEPH B. COLLINS, President. 


N. G. DE GROOT, Actuary JOHN EAME, Secretary. 
JAMES W. G. CLEMENTS, M.D., Medical Examiner, (residence, 19 Amity Street,) at the 
office from 12 to 1 P. M. 
GEO. P. CAMMANN, M.D., Consulting Physician. 
J. B. GATES, General Agent. 


TO FARMERS AND OTHERS. 
BUCKEYE PREMIUM MOWER, 
WITH FLEXIBLE FULUING BAR. 
HE FARMER, INTENDING TO th ASK A MOWER, WiLL FIND IT TO HIS 


advantage to examine the BUCK EY for 1860 which combines all those features which 
have given it its present reputation, that of 


The Best Mowing Machine tn the World, 


with severa! important improvements added the present season. Deseriptive Cir 
with testi forwarded by mail. 


JOHN P. ADRIANCE, Manufacturer and Proprietor. 
No. 165 Greenwich Street, near Courtlandt Street, New York. 




















OFFICE OF THE 
SUN MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
INSURANCE BUILDINGS, 49 WALL 8ST. 


New Yor, Ocronen 28, 1859. 
Tetabed FOLLOWING StaTEEEt OF THE apramns or ?H18 COMPANY I8 PUB 
q of the 10th Section of the Act of its Incorpo 





ired risks on the 4th October, 1858 
ums recei | daring the year to 4th Oct’r, 1859, on 
aks. . ° wae 18 


908 84 
° 4.964 07 1,028,167 08 








$1,976,200 72 
The Board of Trustees have this day directed that a Dividend if Interest to lat November, 
outstanding Serip 


1869. be declared of SIX PER CENT. on the o of the Company, payable on 
and after that day. 


Also, that a Dividend of THIRTY PER CENT. IN Soper to the dealers with the Com- 
pany, on their terminated Premiums of the past year, be ixeued after the Ist January next. 
It is further ordered a thes the whole remaining Serip of the year = and that of me veer 
¥ ton redeemed IN CASH after the Ist January next, the interest thereon to cease 
ey Baneoey leaving an amount of accumulated profits over’ ONE MILLION ‘OF 


water =_ redemption, there will be no outstanding Scrip of an issue prior to the year 
By order of the Board, 
WILLIAM H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 
MOSES H eainnm4, ° LOUIS 





ALEX. M Lesenncs, 
ROSWELL SPRAGUE, SON A. TARUIN eer, 


Ctr SLATE, Jx., 


-LIAM H. MACY, WM. H. NEWMAN, + a My yd | 
DaAke MILLS, HENKY A. COIT, nee G. HOBSOX, | 
er eee GRAY CHAS. H. MARSHALL, MURDOCH, 
Ba EL L. MITCHIL! JOSEPH FOULKE, Jr. Peecr R PYNE, 
PREDEHIC *< FOSTER, JACOB R. CHARLES STRECKER, 


vius, 
ER, JOSEPH GAILLARD, Ja, SAMUEL M. FO 
SCHUYLER LIVINGSTON, P. STRACHAN, JOSEPH V. ONATIVIA, 

simon DE VISBER. 


A. B. NEILSON, President. 


JOHN WHITEHEAD, Vice President. 
WH. H. NEVIUS, Secretary. 


- NEW a LIFE INSURANCE AND TRUST CO, 
F FICE, No. 52 WALL STREET. 
epapsecerccescecahhoed $1,000,000. 
-- $494,337 59. 
DAVID THOMPSON, President. 
TRUSTEES. 











GUANO. 
w* WOULD CALL THE ATTENTION UF GUANO DEALERS, PLANTERS AND 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand and for sale at 
FURATY PER CENT. Tr THAN —— GUANO, 
and which we claim ygnpests te aby W 4 fertiliger ever imported or manufactur 
ed in this country. This laipor'ed H. Wess, of New York, from Jarvis’ 
pL 1 noes, io ~ 4. SOUTH rid oa THAN, wT pele Ly 





has been satisfactorily tested by many of oar promine: ‘armers, 
end by by ihe saeeks emivent and aoamer Agricultural Chemists and found to contain (as will 
seen by our circulars) & large per centage of 
BON PHUSPHATE OF LIME AND PHOSPHORIC ACID, 
and other animal organic matter, yielding ammonia sufficient to produce immediate abun- 
dant besides substantially enriching ‘be soil. 1: can be [reely used without er 
of burning the seed or piant by coming io conwwet with it, as is the case with some other fer- 
; a 





dition, and 
(which will be promptly attended 1) or pamp P 
and tests «farmers, apply to 
cone. B. SARDY, Agent. 
He. $8 South Rireet corner «f Welk Wali s.. mw. Hew York anes 





EXCELSIOR BURR STONE MILL, 
FOR 


FARMERS, 


PLANTERS, 
AND MILLERS. 


This Mill Mul reentves the LARGE STLYER MFDAL at the late Pate of of the American Institute, 
is just eS superior to ali otber inventions of tind, on account 
tue quality of ka work, end great durability. by tT 
in ly, from Leto lo a 
Agency. 45 Gold Stree 
“SANFORD’S ANTL FRICTION HORSE POWER,” 
Repecially designed for Gioning Cotton, Driving the sbove Bay Ay my Be Machines, 
Saws, etc., is a great amprovement on the * Powers’’ now in examined at 
any time at the 
Agency, 45 Gold Street, N. Y. 
Olrealars of Mill and Power sent by 
J. A. BENNET. 





. AQUARIUMS, 
FPISH, PLANTS, SHELLS, &c., &e., 
FORWARDED TO ANY PART OF THE COUNTRY 
Aqeasrias from 3 to 1500 gallons capacity, made of Marbieized Slate Stone, superior to Iron 
or Marble. not being liable to rust, expand, or contract, as the former, and having six times 
the strength of (he lavier 
T. B. STEWART, 
563 Broadway, New York, (up stairs.) 


The different works or practical instructions on the formation, stecking, and management 
of marine ite. 





GUNS! GUNS!! GUNS!!! 
SCHUYLER, HARTLEY & GRAHAM, 19 Maiden Lane, N. Y. 
IMPORTERS AND DEALERS LN 





Min ae uns, ere &e. 

FULL fey wy OF GUNS OF THE sEST KERS. SOLE AGENTS IN 
A’ the United Svates for WILLIAM GREENER'S CELEB ATED LAMINATED STEEL 
GUNS. 

74CELR 


mer re aa 

the above 

on hand 8 iarge and well assorted Stock kgtiviciat 

atts FUlnn dos den of overtivarieny, Which be to able to suppiy em ae ; 
THOMAS H. BATE,7 Weiss Qik tidak 


KK. B.—Patentes of the new SERPENTINE SPINNER, ledged by Fisk 
emnen to bo the bent Bat fr frelingaw (asensed. 4 


STARR'S CHEMICALLY PREPARED GLUE 
FOR FAMILY USE, 
WILL MEND ARTICLES IN 


‘Wood, Leather, Orockery, Glass, Ivory, Bone, Alabaster, Marble, Rub: 
Ciow, Paper, Paper Macbe, Shel!, Horn iene. Plantes ‘ — Gutta Porshe, 








And indeed there is searcely an article in the whole range of d 
it be for ase or ornament, which when broken, cannot with 
ts original value. I: challenges the world for its saverior. 
House, Workshop, Counting Reon, 

And a0 person after & trial of 

STARR'S CHEMICALLY PREPARED GLUE, 
ly dispense with it for four times its cost. It is always ready, and alwa: 

Mir Eeloot edoastve to the emelh : n 

= I A aap Pao y.cr smell and is pot affected by climate, and waere Known it 
STARR'S CHEMICALLY PREPARED GLUK 

te sold by eli Druggists, Furnitare Dealers, Grocers, Goods Dealers. 

Dealers, dai ‘and by © —— suause 


economy, whether 
By Bete ene be Fonorel to 
ispensabie to every 


Merebnate 5 
PRICK, 25 CENTS PER BOTTLE, 
A trast pote wilh cach bantte. Put up for dealers in cases from | to 12 dozen. 
A eplendit nie Show Card, privted in colo 

All orders or letters of inquiry by mali addresved to >the a ee 
STARR GLUE COMPANY, : 51 Liberty Street, N. ¥. 
wu Soestve prem attention. 
Be A liderat to the trade. 





POOD F FOR INFANTS—DELLUC's BISCOTINE 
* Caution to Purchasers.” 


HE vomae aa sue CAUTIONED AGAINST VARIOUS SPUR! AND 
Ticos mu iy which have lately been yee yy A. 3 


ee ea ee Pere et es 


and one bottles for expurtation. Each bene LATER erasres os 
Cae nana a S ae aes | satay Ree eae 1oe, oe 





DAVID THOMPSON, Cc. GOODHU JOSEPH saureoe, 
LUDLOW, J. T. JOUNSTON, WILLIAM KENT. 
VERPLANCE, UARFZ. GE " ETRONG 
we ASTOR, WM. H. ASPINWALL, JOBN DAVID WOLFR, 
RIFFIN, HENRY CHAUNORY, Joa 9 JON 
ROBERT RAY JAMES COLLES, MEREWITH HOWLAND, 
OSRPH KERNOCHAN, ROBERT L. KENNEDY, AUG JAMEs. 
osm TAYLOR, HAMILTON FISH, WM. KELLY. - 
NIEL LORD, DANIKL PARI-# LORL’D SPENCER, W. Chester. 


PHILIP R. KEAKNY, Secretary. 





She Gempere insures Lives) grants and purchases Annuities ; and makes any other con- 
racts, involving the interest terest of money and the duration of life. ad 


DEPOSITS. 
The Company allows interest on upon short aotlee, 4 4 D6 cent. per annum. 


months and over, 5 
On ail deposite by the Court of Rquity and Burro 2 “ “ 


and on all deposits intended for accum: such Interest as may be 
agreed on. 








INSURANCE, 








Office cf the Atlantis Magask nnerones Sony 


HE Ly es IN couronsrrY TO THE CHARTER OF OF THE COMPANY, guy 
T mit the following Statemen ts affairs on the 3ist December, 1859 :-— 
Premlama recived oe ray Mian, Gen thee 1858, vane 


Seto 
Total amount of Marine Premiums 


.$5.88,60 1S 
tn 4 have been issued upon Life Risks ; uor upon Fire Risks Gummaiaht with 








Premiums marked off rom let. Jenmany 1899, to Sct December, 2 489,947 

Losses paid during the same period . ee shish fe a ba 
Returns of Premiums and Ex; 593,842 

The Company bave the following Assets, viz :-— 


United States and S'ate of New York Stock, City, Bank. and other Stock: 
Real Metate—Leans secared by A Bonds and Mortgages,  emmigeshe 
otherwise... 955,510 00 









vidends on terest on Bonds and Mortgages and other Loans, 
sundry Notes, Relncaraces 1 and other cieines = the Conger es- 








Datel qmnsuat €F At88G 0000000 0cccccceswarewstseccascoescececssecssced : 
Six per cent. interest on the outentin eteen of profits wi! holders 
thereof, or their legs! representati 3 aotee, Ba eb . ee vee 
After reserving TWO AND AH ite Sao oltas ry i, the the outsta: 
will be redeemed holders pe 3 


sagsenaniativen, oo ase —, Tuesday, Pebranry ‘pe 4 hey which plete wTiovereat heron 
certificates to be es time of paymeat, and canc 

A divideod of THIRTY. FIVER RENT is d-clared on the ine oat eavand coamitnschtis 

31, 1859, for which certificates wili be issued oa 


rofits of the Company, entetttinst eth Fely 1842, to Seaawy't, 
for whieh certifica'es were “ase . 





Total profits for 173g years 
certificates previous to 1858, hi 


Net earnings remaining with the Company on Ist January. 1860............ $3 809,250 
-————= 


By order of the Board, 
W. TOWNSEND JONES, Secretary. 





TRUSTEES. 

OHN D. J CHARLES DERMIS, W. H. H. MOOR 
Teomas TLESTON, CALEB BARSTO DENNIS PERKI 
HENRY Colt A. P. rILLOT. J. GAILLARD, Ja. 

© PICKERSGILL, Li . WILEY, Witte wood 
Lewis CURTIN DANIELS MILLER, doumnet i at 

. T. Ni tus GBI ELL, 
CHARLES HRUSSELL, JOSHUA J HENRY © A HAN 7 
L. HOLBROOK, GRORGE G. HOBSON, ATTS SHERMAN, 
R. C. GOODHUE DA LANE, EDWARD K. BELL, 
P. A HARGOUS, JAMES BRYC BE. E MORGAN 
nn. ore iLAN i c bogak ™ er win hatiooon, 
aL, 4 4 A 

ROYAL PHELPS, wW F. WESTRAY, 


A. 4. LOW, 
WILLIAM E. DODGE. 
JOHN D. JONES, President, 
CHAS, DENNIS, Vice President, 
W. H. H. MOORE, 2d Vice President, 





OFFICE OF 
THE PACIFIC 
INSURANCE COMPANY, 
TRINITY BUILDING, 
No. Lil Broadway, . 
NEW YORK, January 18, 1860. 


The following Sta'ement of the gris ate Company is published in conformity with the 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charte: = ad 


utentng Fv Premiums, January 1, 1859. 
Premiams received from January 1 to December 31, 1859, inclusive. Maiko $8 
Oe Amount of Marine Premiums....... Gun eporescaescoovuresescocece $069,450 57 
ny bas issued no Policies, except on Cargo and Freight for the voyage. 
Fe roast ve been taken upon Time or upoa Halls of Vessels 
pay ey re as Earned, daring the period, as above. 
Less Kewurn Premi: 


MUTUAL 













Paid for Losses, including an 
not yet due, less Savings, te 
Re Insurance Commissions and 





* Add Profits undivided December 31, 1858, 


Net Profits... .....-.+-++sserereeeees 
y rte cic. 


x. o 

New ork Out and 
Loans on Stocks, Drawing Loterest. ., 
Premium Notes, and Bills Receivable. 
tion Notes in advance of Premiums. 
Sorips ot Sundey Mut. ise Comp... Re Insurance and other Claims due the 











SBOURITY 
PIREB INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 31 PINE STREET, NEW YORK, 
(GREAT WESTERN BUILDINGS.) 


CASH CAPITAL $500,000. 
WELL SECURED ON BOND AND MORTGAGE. 


Property Insured on the Most Favoarable Terms. 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOMAS W. BIRDSALL, Secretary. 
DIRECTORS. 


Josura Walken, Ricuaro P. Baoryr, Ww. Desmstrous, Gores H. Beran, 








Joun Hauser, 8. T. Vatewrine, Eou'p W. Conures, Epwarp Crouwmu, 
Rosser L. Cass, Joun R. Wu.is, Ww. Bravsau, Jr., Gaones B. Gaisweus, 
Wu. H. Husser, Rost. L. Murray, Sarre Laweerce, Tomas J. Owns, 
Epwarp Wiiers, Ww. Auten Butiae, Jos. Lawnerce, Anraony P. Francia. 
Joun D. Warner, L. B. Wruan, Samu. C. Paxson, Samui D. Bascocs, 
Epwagp Muxarre, Joun Autan, D. J Ope, 
Hawey Barzow, Wun F. Mort, BJ. Downau, Rosset Bowns. 
Bowagp Hatest, Epwarp Woop, 





| 
UNITY FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF LONDON. 
U. 5. BRANCH, 58 WALL STREET, NEW YORK. 
ACTHORIZED CAPITAL, @%,000,000 STERLING. 
HE UNITY FIRE INSURANOR COMPANY INSURE AGAINST LOSS OR DAMAGE 
eee Seam Balldings Merchandise, Household Furniture, ec. &c., at the usual rates. 
Losses adjusted in New York, and promptly paid, without refereoce to London. 
A Fund of $150,500 
fone er Be Bow Tek Crates, for the benefit of Policy Holders. tn accordance with the 


law of the 
New York a 
sont im CIV NaBTON, Fire of Barelay & Livingeioe. 

SHERMA Duncaa, Sherman & Co. 
Sew York wesietses. 

Eoserr Bewsos, Harpocs, J. De Peveree ‘ 

T. B. Coppireron, Wau. A. Kine, Sruakt, 

Su.ss K. Everert, MeLetta, Epwakp D. Srracus, 

sues Hanrer, Geo. B. M Bens. M. emess, 


Se ADEA Wail Bureee, Nev oat Vv. 


- METROPOLITAN 
FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
108 BROADWAY, 
CORNER OF PINE STREET, NEW YORK. 
Chain Dem ctiah sped bck suis ccsmemees cassiccress cee ee ee + + $900,000, 


mm COMPANY HAVING A CASH CAPITAL EXCEEDED BY 
only three other city Se SS See ee 


eh ll —7 = ee 


DIRECTORS. 
JAMES LORIMER GRAHAM, President. 








Jossrn B. Vanncx, Manztix Bares, Jr., Gusset 8. Bezcemax, 
Laonaep APPLesy, Duper B. FuLier, Joun C. Hewpsason, 
Paep’s H. Wo.oorr, am L. Voss, Lorratn Paeemax, 
Wiuuiam K. Strone, Wanrren Devan, Jr., Epwarp Macomsss, 
Moses TaYLon, Hawey V. Borer, Warsow E. Cass, 
Jauzs 0. Jossrn B. Vanwem,Jr., Cuanuas BE. Arriesy 


SHELDON, 
Danis. Panisa, Jas. Lon. GuanaM,Jr., Sami. D. Baaprorp, Jr., 
Gustavus A. Conover, Bowss R. Mcluvarxe, 
EDWARD a. STANSBURY, Secretary, 
ROBERT C. RATHBONA, Assist. Sec’y. 


ompany, estimated at.............. Se0cees SUbESUOUSececccapecesooscees veeccese 97,189 © 
In v'ew of the above resulta, the Board of Trastees have this ay resdived t, pay © Birt- 
dapd of Eetavens of SEK por enti. 6 ocak on the Certificates of Profits, to the 
holders thereof, or on thole lngnl sapen-ontadieen, en and eer wesday Lhe 7th day of February 


mex. 
alent rustees, after ey 4 nearly SIX HUNDRED THOUSAND DOLLARS of 

@ further resol the whole of the OUTSTANDING Genet etuAres or T 

GUMPANT, or Or Tak inal LA 1857, be redeemed and paid to holders thereof, 


or 

their legal acl and after Tuesday, the 7th day XA FG 

- — se alee will conse. The Certificaies to be produced ai the Lume of paymesh 
acd cance 

Also, Resolved, That of THIRTY PER CENT. be declared on the net amount 


wt wnnneny 
the y December for which Ceruficates wili 
issued on and after Tuesday. t the the 7th ys hl 1. 


By order of the Board, 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, Sccretary. 











Trustees. 

A. 0. R RDS, J. K. MYERS. 

SHEPPARD GANDY, WILLIAM KE 

W. M. RICHARDS, DAVID P. MORGAN, 
« G. D. H. GILLESPIK, BYRON SHER 

©. E MILNOR JBHIAL D 

MARTIN BATRA, Jz, W. M. BLI 

FREDK. B. 6ETT: A. 8. BARN 

MOSES A. HOPPOGK, J. EB HANFO 

SANFORD UBB, Ja, THOMAS EAKIN 

W. H. N ALEX. M. EARLE, 

T. B. D H. L. ATHERTON. 

©. HA JOHN. A. HADDEN, 

L P, GEo. ©. WETMORE, 

FP. W. MEY P. H. VANDERVUORT, 

JOHN B. ALFRED EVWARDS, 

A. WESSON, AM 


ALPRED ROW ARDS, President, 
AM LEOONBY, Vice-President. 
BENJAMIN A. ONDERDONK, TT 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 


Office, 151 BOWERY, South-West Corner BROOMK STREET. 
BRANCH OFFICE, No. 4 BROAD STREET. 








This Company Insure, against Loss or Damage by FIRE, 


Mechandise, Factories, Ships in Port, ae. 


Dwelling 


On the most favourable terms. Ail losses will be immediately adjusted. and promptly paid. 





Freogeice R. Les, Dertow Prarsa, 
Saucer Wiets, Cuaaues J. Bassam W. 
Baxter Suita, Avonzo A. ALvorD, A. Stewart Biace, 
Avan W. Srizs, Jous R. Paxton, >. Henszser, 
L. Everert, Groncs L. uueon Aseagaus, M.D. 
Pipasos, -amugt Weexs, Jous eu, 
Joun A. Deveac, Henry Suiecos, Coaweuos B. Timpsom, 
Haney J. Bowss ANpas Fromsst, rt 
J H. Gopwi, 


FREDERICK R. LEE, President. 
Benjamin J. Pents, Sorcery, *A2UEL WILLETS, Vice Pres. 
LIFE INSURANCE 
BRITISH COMMERCIAL Company, 


ESTABLISHED 1820. 
ACCUMDU LA’ Sosy = yg ny 


—_ @sO. M. ENEVITT. Acruany. 








J. MAYHEW, Attorney at Law, Madison, W iscousina. 
. 


D. WALWORTH, Att’y and Counsellor at Law, Natches, Miss. 
bd . 





R. RICHARDSON, Attorney and Counsellor, Covington, Ky. 





cme tngeaniesti fae 
J. ©, HULL & SONS. 106 Clif Street, (North end). 











MASONIC. 
REGALIA, JEWELS, aND ALL GOODS 
FOR LODGES, CHAPTERS, AND ENCAMPMENTS, 
MANUFACTURED 4T 
424 BROADWAY. 
WILLIAM 


Mt. PRICF, 
ccc 








my Pax gary 


YOUNG & AHERN. PROPRIBTORG, 2 
OFFICE, NO. 16 STREET 





